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I. Prefatory Remarks. 


THE name of Abu'l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad at once 
suggests to students of Karaite literature a problem which 
it has hitherto been found very difficult to solve. Pinsker 
has indeed attempted to give a complete sketch! of this 
author’s literary activity ; but his were the zealous labours 
of a pioneer, and it is well known that the materials 
collected in the early stages of a science require thorough 
critical sifting before they can be fully relied upon. If 
Dr. Julius Fiirst had kept this principle in view he would 
no doubt have hesitated to construct the elaborate account 
of Abu l-Faraj Furkan’s life and activity which occupies 
no less than twenty-eight pages. in his Geschichte des 
Karderthums. Keener and more sceptical critics soon fol- 
lowed on the same line of investigation, and the result was 
utter havoc of nearly all that had been said on the subject. 
Close upon Dr. Fiirst’s work on the Karaites, came Dr. 
Neubauer’s Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, and all that 
this scholar could ascertain concerning our Abu'l-Faraj 
is there contained in less than two pages. The latest 


1 See Likkuté Kadméiniyyéth, pp. v1, 71 sqq., and various other places in 
the same work. i 
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account of our author is found in Professor Steinschneider’s 
Die Hebréischen Ubersetzwngen des Mittelalters', and we 
are there confronted with a scepticism that is even greater 
than that of Dr, Neubauer. Not that either of the last- 
named scholars is in the least anxious to under-estimate the 
influence and activity of Abu’l-Faraj. They, on the con- 
trary, fully admit both his importance and his fame. Only 
they say—and rightly so—that the details supplied by 
Pinsker, and elaborated by Fiirst, rested on no critical 
foundation, and that the works cited as our author’s were 
either composed by his pupils, or have been so largely 
interpolated that no safe use can be made of them for 
purposes of historical and literary investigation. 

The investigations of the present writer, so far as they 
go, whilst tending to confirm many of the negative criti- 
cisms that have been passed on Dr. Fiirst’s work, have 
convinced him that on a large number of points the Ge- 
schichte des Karderthums will in the course of time find its 
justification (see e.g. Ibn al-Hiti, J. @. R., IX, p. 441, note 2, 
and pp. 210, 213 of the present paper). 

The object of the present paper is not, however, to attempt 
a full inquiry into the literary labours of Abu’l-Faraj, and 
much less to discuss the incidents of his life; but merely 
to supply to the world of students the evidence afforded 
by the British Museum MSS. One of the weak points in 
Pinsker and Fiirst has been the entire absence of any 
portion of our author’s works in the original Arabic. All 
the citations and all the references on which they relied 
were taken from what they supposed to be Hebrew trans- 
lations of the master’s works by one or other of his pupils. 
The Museum collection, on the other hand, contains several 
volumes in the original Arabic, which are undoubtedly by 
Abu’l-Faraj, and several others which are very probably 
his. I shall, in the following pages, endeavour to indicate 
as clearly as possible the grounds on which my results are 


1 Pages 459, 460: where also see further references to the literature on 
this subject. 
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based, and I shall also do my best to differentiate between 
certainty and probability; but I must first of all give 
a brief sketch of what is so far actually known and agreed 
upon concerning our author’s life and literary activity. 
Abu’l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad flourished in Jerusalem 
about the middle of the eleventh century. His Hebrew 
name was mn 72 Aye. Furkan is the simple Arabic 
equivalent of ny! (help), and Asad (lion) as an alternative 
of Judah, is too common to need any further explanation. 
Yeshu‘ah b. Yehudah is, therefore, the same as Furkan ibn 
Asad, and the Kunyah (or cognomen) Abu’l-Faraj should, 
perhaps, be taken to show that mye, or Furkan, had 
a son of the name of nanny, Arabic Furaj*. It is quite 
certain that Abu’l-Faraj was a great power in his day. 
He was not only the great exponent of Karaite doctrine to 
his fellow sectarians, but he even succeeded in carrying the 
war into the camp of the Rabbanites. In the Book of 
Tradition*®, composed in the year 1161, by Abraham ben 
David hal-Levi of Toledo, we find a pretty full account of 
a Karaite movement in Spain which originated in the 
school of our Abu’l-Faraj in Jerusalem. The master himself 
remained at home, no doubt continuing his studies, and 
attending to the religious instruction of his fellow Karaites. 
But it so happened that a Castilian Rabbanite bearing the 
name of Ibn al-Taras came to attend the lectures of Abu’l- 
Faraj at Jerusalem. The result was his acceptance of the 
Karaite position, and when he returned to his native land 
he organized a rather powerful Karaite propaganda, which 
was not crushed until some years after the death of Ibn 
al-Taras. The principal weapon employed by the latter in 
his fight against the Rabbanites consisted in a work, or 


1 A list of such translations of Hebrew names into Arabic is given by 
Steinschneider in J. Q. R., IX, p. 608 (‘‘An Introduction to the Arabic 
Literature of the Jews”). 

2? The Kunyah Abu’! Faraj is, however, very common. 

’ The latest edition of the mp7 1£0 of Tas is contained in Dr. Neubauer’s 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I. The passages referred to here are there found 
on pp. 78-81. 
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works, of his Jerusalem teacher, and Abraham b. David 
informs us that he had himself written a refutation of 
a work by Abu’l-Faraj on the book of Genesis. It has also 
been accepted as certain, that Abu’l-Faraj composed a Com- 
mentary on the whole Pentateuch, in two recensions: 
a longer and a shorter one. Ibn al-Hiti! supplies us with 
the further information that our author “ began his shorter 
Commentary on the Torah...in the month Rabi‘ I, a.H. 
446” (A.D. 1054). We shall see, later on, how well this 
statement tallies with the date of what is probably the 
longer recension, in a MS. before us. Less certain may be 
the report of Ibn al-Hiti that Abu Said b. Abu ‘Ali (that 
is, the best known son of the great Karaite writer Yefeth) 
was the teacher of our author, and that the latter also 
attended the lectures of Abu’l-Faraj Hariin; but as no 
chronological difficulty is connected with the acceptance of 
these statements, there seems to be no reason for rejecting 
them. 

Having thus said all that scholars are so far agreed on 


with regard to the interesting subject of the present investi- 
gation, I will proceed to give an account of the British 
Museum MSS., which, for the first time, supply us with 
authentic information on the original Arabic compositions 
of Abu’l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad. 


II. The Arabic translation of the Pentateuch. 


First in order comes our author's Arabic translation of 
the Pentateuch. The evidence of authorship is found in 
the MS. itself, the seribe having copied it as the work of 
Abu’l-Faraj (see the colophon), and this evidence is con- 
firmed (as will be seen later on) by the identity of the 
translation with that contained in undoubted volumes of 
Abu’l-Faraj Furkan’s Commentary. 

The MS. containing this translation is very fragmentary, 
and only consists of the first forty-one leaves in MS. Or. 


1 See J. Q. R., IX, pp. 434, 440. 
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2491. The material used is paper, and the dimensions of 
the leaves are about 7} by 5} in. Leaves are missing at 
the beginning and the end, and also after foll. 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 17; 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 345 35 36; 
39, 40. The Hebrew text is written in square, and the 
Arabic translation in Rabbinic, character. It bears the date 
of Monday, the 7th of Shebat, A. Contr. 1714 (A.D. 1403). 
There are many interesting Masoretic notes on the extant 
- portions of the Hebrew text ; but as we are at present only 
concerned with the writings of Abu’l-Faraj, I will not dwell 
on these, but proceed to note down the colophon, and then 
give a specimen of the Arabic translation. 
On fol. 35 b (end of the translation of the book of Num- 
bers) the scribe wrote :— 
13 HOY 72 Sew 72 pny My MOM Mpon YyyA TayA MN naNs 
Ja }2 ’> “29 WII NDI Ann Nas3 “enw. pown Sew 
Then mainly in Arabic :— 
ANNN AQRWEY 72 PIO TIMA WDD NAD pds po axed px 
‘vos yey oe ya myer (ie. Sawn) ‘wnn ‘na oy) SD ADIN 
map pay yard ponxds ov *D ’D 20 NpID anna aK (ie. Pedy) 
avy ApIIN) mMNoyI01 Ade 


I have written it, even I, the insignificant servant, who waiteth for 
the mercies of his Rock, Isaac, the son of Samuel, the son of Joseph, 
the son of Samuel, who is hidden (i.e. buried) in Jerusalem, in glory, 
under the throne of glory, may his rest be in peace : Ben 7313’. 

And thus are finished the two parts, namely the book of Numbers, 
a verse of text and the translation below it: the version of our teacher 
and our master, the learned and wise Yeshu‘ah b. ‘Ari, known by the 
name of the Sheikh Abu’l-Faraj Furkan, may his rest be in glory :— 
on the second day of the week, the seventh of Shebat, in the year [of 
the Contr.] one thousand and seven hundred and fourteen. 


As a specimen of translation, I select the contents of the 
first few extant pages, beginning with Gen. iii. 22, and 
ending with Gen. iv. 16 (end of the history of Cain) :— 


monde aay to Ne Tap mp toy ded pends po mm ye pede 


1 A Turkish word (wef ) meaning “small, less, junior.” 
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mnded py maa jo medads nbds anyap :32N55 wn spa Sow 
waa pay yo woNX ‘owds Tp xody ron yo TaN nbs nowy 
AND NAMND peDr Tass von Sonn onde syd Sepy panads: py 
moon orawnds -aw pry Ben td93 Symd adpnn xv say yndn 
sox ndsxpy pp mnoox 5) mady nbanp anos min py DIN 
yen San peo San max ted) moxy on dds say mo xdin neonpe 
WO PP ND INT IN ON pn Iya yea ade smote mdxp peo ppr o23 
mr mo AM. yoo Nes nN Sam snd$ avina motwds cn 
Sx mand) ody sanvin ‘yr ban ody adds oxox nandsp ames 
333) ADD ay ATP opor asa pp dy Td snexe anvin oder pp 
ppp ody poy sinew 0d ppd adds Sepp :xbxa nny pore avs 
teeessm aye ay yen 7d Synn qosoye jonn jx qos dyn mobs yan 
sone Soxnds tan xd nso yw pen may 75 Sym ands yond 
nasy Pox Toxds pay 120 JON’ By Tap axad aomdy Iwo an 
xbyn conn na ayia xdip mas band Syp pp yx on smdy odpnn 
px ppd mdds Sypp radmpp mvsy San Sy pp pon oxpr sanyds op 
odys xp nddy vd Sepp ::ox baxn sox da nnbdy xo Sxpp pow 5an 
sdoxy Pam saomds yo vos 2xony PON NOT my i obysr nye xD 
NTT yO PIN Notts oNmND nnnp nds ADiwds jo enany pon yN 
Se ayn xd moths ndan swe sp io Spo xt pn tax yb13 
memdd pp Sepp :poxds vp xen mas on on KAMP PRoye 
nor npisds andy jo ods enw ap am radony px yy Dy 307 
sondya x2 TANI JNISN po ano nay spy md35x xm Nandys 
Sypp snp or say 5 ayy paxds ep xdpann ws xtuny SIDS 
t+ ++ apne md Snxp 52 masta pp Asonys Saxd maaos pon adds 
WW yO mMBINY 1 5526+ ae ppd adds ayo on oxnndsr Senrdea 
yy paw a prea opr adds avn yo pp ma on :abnpe 
Literal translation of the Arabic (beginning in the middle 
of Gen. iii. 22) :-— 
... now, that we may drive him out of the garden, lest he should 


stretch out his hand, and also take of the tree of life, so as to remain 


1 A word is here illegible. 
? nowy is ungrammatical in this place. ° MS. Tax. 
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alive for ever. And God, the God’, sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden to till the land whence he was taken. And when he had 
driven out the man, he placed at the east of the garden of Eden the 
Cherubim (and it is said that they are the figures which carry the 
throne of glory, and they held in their hands)? swords which shone 
out when they turned, so as to provide thereby a guard for the way 
to the tree of life. It then happened that Adam knew his wife Eve, 
and she conceived, and brought forth a son whom she named Cain, 
and she said, Behold, I have acquired a man from God. She then 
brought forth his brother Abel; and Abel was a shepherd, and Cain 
was a tiller of the ground. And after the end of certain days (or of 
a time), did Cain make an offering to God of the fruit of the land. 
And Abel also presented of the first-born of his sheep and of their 
best parts, and the priest® of God turned towards Abel and his 
offering. But he did not turn towards Cain and his offering, and 
Cain was much grieved concerning it, (and his strength drooped in 
himself, and before others, or) and his face fell for weakness‘. And 
God said to Cain, Why art thou grieved, and why is thy face fallen ? 
Dost thou not know that if thou wilt improve thy deeds, there will 
be exaltation for thee ? (or, if thou shalt find. . .° for thyself in 
repentance, there shall be for thee pardon and forgiveness ?) ; but if 
thou wilt not find contemplation ®, behold, thou wilt find thy sin 
clinging at the door (of thy grave, when thou risest from it), and the 
thing’ will be subject to thee, and thou shalt rule over it. Then 
it happened that Cain spake to his brother Abel (with guile in his 
speech), so that they found themselves in the field, and Cain rose then 
up against Abel his brother, and killed him. And God said to Cain, 
Where is thy brother Abel? And he said, I do not know; am I the 
guardian of my brother? And God said to him, how serious a thing 
thou hast done! and know that the voice of thy brother's blood is 
crying to me from the earth. (And thy punishment is prompt, that) 
thou shalt be driven from the earth which has opened its mouth 


1 Our author translates here m7 by 75x, and o-7dx by 7Noxds ; but both 
Arabic words are the same, the first being a contraction of the second. 

2 I place in parentheses those parts of the rendering which are decidedly 
of the nature of a gloss, or contain alternative translations, 

3 Thus showing a strong rationalistic tendency. The two brothers 
would bring their offerings to a temple, and the acceptance or refusal 
would rest with the ‘Imam, or minister of the Temple. 

* “bx is probably = WS. 5 A word is here illegible. 

§ Sorn (jal) can only mean ‘‘contemplation,” but it is difficult to see 
the force of the word in this place. 

7 sono (the thing) apparently refers back qNto (thy sin). 
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and ...thy brother's blood from thy hand (or, that there should be 
thereby a taking of judgment for thy brother’s blood at thy hands). 
And when thou shalt till the ground, it shall no more give its strength 
to thee; then shalt thou be driven about and be unsettled on the 
earth. And Cain said to God, Behold, my sin is greater than I can 
bear. And behold, thou hast driven me to-day from the face of the 
earth (in that thou hast made it bare of crops), and I have to hide 
myself from thy presence (and go at a distance), in that thou hast 
made me to be driven about and unsettled (or moving to and fro in 
the earth), and it will come to pass that every one who finds me will 
desire to kill me. And God then said with regard to him, (Because 
Cain has confessed his sin) any one who kills Cain shall have perfect * 
vengeance taken on him; then did God appoint a sign for Cain [to 
prevent *] every one who may meet him from killing him. Then did 
Cain go forth from the presence of God, and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, to the east of Eden. 


Ill. The shorter Commentary on the Pentateuch. 


A. Or. 2544-2546. Three uniform volumes, the material 
being paper, and the measurements about 8 in. by 5% in. 


The number of leaves is 210 in Vol. I, 208 in Vol. II, and 
145 in Vol. III. There are 15 to 18 lines to a page. Many 
leaves are worm-eaten and otherwise damaged, and numbers 
of leaves are missing in different parts. Written in different 
Naskhi hands of apparently the twelfth century. 

An Arabic work on the Pentateuch, arranged according 
to the weekly pericopes. Sections of the Hebrew text in 
the Arabic character precede each portion of the Com- 
mentary, the Hebrew vowel-points and accents in red 
being added to the consonantal Arabic-Hebrew text. Before 
each pericope are given some verses from other parts of the 
Old Testament, under the heading iia» (introduction). 

The evidences for Abu’l-Faraj Furkan’s authorship of the 
Commentary are :— 

(1) The identity (with slight variations) of the Arabic 
translation of Gen. xliii. 5-12 (Vol. I, foll. 44 b-46 b), Num. 


? Thus rendering the force of the Hebrew orice. 
? A word is here illegible, but the sense requires ‘‘ to prevent.” 
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xiv. 32-34 (Vol. II, fol. 1), and Num. xxxvi. 3-5 (Vol. II, 
foll. 132-133), with the version contained in MS. Or. 2491, 
foll. 14-15, 30, and 34 respectively. No Arabic translation 
of other verses happens to occur in both Or. 2491 and Or. 
2544-2546. 

(2) Abu’l-Faraj Furkan is cited under the initials 3 55}, 
in an Arabic Commentary on Exodus contained in MS. 
Or. 2493, and it so happens, that the quotation in question 
(42) pv xd tox xo map xd ody, fol. 40 b, on Ex. xxiii. 
18) agrees with the comment given in Il. 2 and 3 of fol. 
91 bin Or. 2545. This citation, therefore, bears decisive 
independent testimony to Abu’l-Faraj Furkan’s authorship 
of the present Commentary. 

(3) Similar evidence is afforded by the quotations from 
our author, found under the name Ay in Ibn Ezra’s Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. It is well known that Ibn 
Ezra was most anxious to collect all the best available 
opinions of other scholars when he set out writing his own 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, and there is, perhaps, 
nothing which bears greater testimony to his liberality of 
mind than the consideration accorded by him to the Karaites 
Yefeth b. ‘Ali and Abu’l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad*. For 
purposes of the present demonstration, I have succeeded® 
in identifying three of Ibn Ezra’s quotations from myw 9 
with passages contained in the MSS now under review. 
The failure to identify more is due partly to the very 
fragmentary state of the Museum codices, and partly (in 
all probability) to a different recension being used by Ibn 
Ezra (possibly the longer recension, or even a translation). 
The problem becomes more complicated still through the 
fact of Ibn Ezra quoting two different Karaite writers under 
the name pry. 


? i.e. JID WMI PAPI Ie. 

2 He indeed attacked the Karaites very severely in his introduction ; 
but it must be remembered that Ibn Ezra often fastened his satire on 
friend and foe alike. See, however, Dr. Friedliinder’s Essays, p. 125. 

3 I have, however, not bestowed more labour on these points than 
seemed absolutely necessary for the present investigation. 
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Two out of the three passages referred to are found in 
Or. 2544, and the third in Or. 2398, which will be described 
lower down. It will be interesting to note down the first 
two references in this place :— 

a. In his comments on Ex. vii. 12, Ibn Ezra says :— 
Sy ada an omon yds app aww ~nN *D WN aye “n, ie. “And 
Rabbi Yeshu‘ah said, that after having become a staff again 
did (Aaron’s rod) swallow their staves, and this is a great 
wonder.” The same opinion is found on fol. 170a of 
Or. 2544:— dig 3 SIT Vda GS Let yay Yak! ail jyers. 

b. On Ex, viii. 22, we read in Ibn Ezra’s Commentary :— 
myned row xd 3 py maid p> and aw DMD nan “DD ANY AN 
42) omy ‘ndy pr, i.e. “Rabbi Yeshu‘ah said, the explanation 
of the ‘abomination of Egypt’ is that Moses wrote it so in 
disparagement of idol worship, for to Pharaoh himself he 
could only have said ‘the god of Egypt.’” Similarly in 
Or. 2544, fol. 1g6a — sl Y gin b w wp e2lpos — wl 

Hull sxe cpgasdl (3 ue ply pra ork edly 3354) ail joss. 

The sense will at once be seen to be identical, osc 
the wording differs. Ibn Ezra was apparently either 
quoting freely, or from a different recension. The rest of 
Ibn Ezra’s quotation on the same passage (see the printed 
text) still requires investigation. 

(4) In agreement with the authorship of Abu’l-Faraj is 
the fact that the writer refers several times to his longer 
Commentary (b,..\!) on the Pentateuch (so e.g. in MS. Or. 
2544, fol. 84b; MS. Or. 2545, fol. 22 a), and that he 
distinctly speaks of the present version as the shorter 
recension (,e:s\!) of the same work (so e.g. in MS. Or. 2544, 
fol. 86a; MS. Or. 2545, fol. 7a). It would, of course, be 
possible to imagine some other author to have composed 
both the longer and shorter Commentaries under considera- 
tion, if this were the only available evidence of authorship ; 
but taken in connexion with what has been said before, the 
double recension reminds one at once of what Ibn-al-Hiti? 


1 So (double | with medda) in the MS. 
2 J. Q. R., UX, 434, 440. 
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and other writers have told us concerning the longer and 
shorter Commentary of Abu’l Faraj. 

(5) Similar testimony is obtained from the list of authori- 
ties which are quoted in the Commentary before us, for it 
does not take us beyond the time in which Abu’l-Faraj is 
known to have lived. It indeed appears not to take us far 
enough, for Abu al-Sari, Abi ‘Ali, Al-Sheikh Abu Ya‘kub 
ibn Nuh, Al-Awwalun (the early ones), and the author of 
ils! (i.e. the xndvan), exhaust the list of references contained 
in these three volumes. But it must be borne in mind, that 
this is only an abridgement of a longer work, and that the 
longer recension itself, which is in all probability also 
before us (see the account given further on of Or. 2494 II), 
yields a much fuller list of authorities, and brings us nearer 
the time of Abu’l-Faraj himself. 

Before passing on to the next MS., I must notice that on 
fol. 165 a of Or. 2544 a reference is found to the author's 
work, Jawabat al-Mas@il fi al-Erwoth (i.e. the work of 
Questions and Answers on the forbidden degrees) ; see e. g. 
Neub., Aus der Petersb. Biblioth., p. 20. 

B. Or. 2398. Paper, about 83 in. by 52 in., consisting 
of 270 leaves, with 19 lines to a page. There were origin- 
ally 32 quires of mostly 10 leaves each; but the first and 
second quires are imperfect, there being lacunae after foll. 
3 and 6; and quires 17-20 are entirely lost. Rabbinic 
square character of apparently the fourteenth century. 

It contains a fragmentary Arabic Commentary on the 
weekly sections nbwa, in’, and opawn (Ex. xiii. 17—xxiv. 
18); and as the contents agree with the corresponding 
portions of Or. 2545, no further proof is required to show 
that Abu’l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad is the author. It will 
only interest the student to note the agreement of Ibn 
Ezra’s quotation from ryw" on Ex. xvii. 16 with a passage 
in the present MS. 

Ibn Ezra says :—rnwsn2 aed ann apm PD “ON AY 
pyony » xo by ox bene» xpos Sy mbes ona Twa Sew xpd dy 
Sew by, ive. “And Rabbi Yeshu‘ah said, that there will 
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be a powerful hand to him who shall sit first on the throne 
of Israel, as it is said with regard to Solomon: ‘upon the 
throne of Israel,’ also ‘upon the throne of the Lord’; and 
it refers to Saul.” 

On fol. 84 of the present MS. we read:— nbyn se Sx 
Sy “ab ndsy apr ide toads ts + + bbe wns dy ody nd 
by nndy sum Yp> wos Sy sew ano aod dy Toads + + + Senn 

trode poo yo sony Soxen penny dnd xpos 

This MS. was originally written for a person of the name 
of mum }2 4Dy, and it later on came into the possession of 
NVD Aw’. 

C. Or. 2497. I and II. 

Fragment I. consists of two leaves only (foll. 1 and 2 of 
the MS.), and is written in a fine Rabbinic hand of probably 
the thirteenth century. The contents of fol. 1 correspond 
to those of MS. Or. 2545, fol. 105; and the Arabic transla- 
tion of Ex. xxiv. 15-17 contained on fol. 2 b also agrees 
with that found on fol. 108 of Or. 2545. We therefore 
have before us another fragment of Abu’'l-Faraj Furkan’s 
work on the Pentateuch. 

Fragment II comprises foll. 3-18 of the MS., and contains 
24 lines on a full page. It consists of two imperfect quires, 
Nos. 33 and 34, signed with Arabic numerals on the left- 
hand upper corner of the first page (so on fol. 11 a), and 
also marked by catchwords at the end. Written in a fine 
Rabbinic hand of the thirteenth to fourteenth century. 

A portion of the same author’s Commentary on Numbers 
xxxv, including the pointed and accentuated Hebrew text, 
with an Arabic translation. It is enough to say that the 
contents of foll. 15 b (last line) to 18 correspond to those 
of MS. Or. 2546, foll. 127-131 a. 

Having thus completed the descriptions of the MSS., 
which must be admitted for certain to contain the shorter 
recension of the Commentary of Abu’l-Faraj Furkan on 


1 A word illegible. 
? On the family of nvp, see Pinsker, Lik. Kadm., p. 168. 
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the Pentateuch, it will be serviceable to give some speci- 
mens of our author’s style and method before we proceed 
to give an account of the MSS. with regard to which we 
can only speak of probable, and not of certain, authorship. 
It will be best to print the extracts from the MSS. in the 
character in which they are respectively written. The 
Arabic writing is a special feature of Karaite codices, and 
it is, therefore, as well to reproduce the same in type’, 
- whenever the MSS. themselves have it so. 
(a) Beginning of Commentary on the Ten Commandments 
(Ex. xx, Or. 2545, fol. 7 a sqq.):— 
SPll ye 92 Wile pybse JS eal Wyss Cayill . ey)! rees 
+ teleys EL dey 
or Ke be ble se Ghauly ube ae oF dpi pad ol | 
jam JI 
Jyiss 
edell adle bet dbewly Sy sien Je ail u| wae wily 
gy eg yi eS eg al 
+ eccblave Slsuw of Iy2 \yele ee! ws ole gus uw gone 
ponte Reblog Iyelel wd JE ls ol Las! aire, 
Uo (3, las So Gye \a2 os ob oli 
wdalyl ist 3 Sl 3 i ball Jl ase Ws wlaw whe, 
isla) alg wine ul ce wly UN pis, Yb J F es ep 3 
. ‘anil eo) (what 3 
And the Lord spake.—I am: The expression all these words includes 


all from I am (v. 2) to and all that is thy neighbour’s (v. 17). 
It seems fit that we should, by way of preface, make remarks after 


1 The irregularities in the use of diacritic points as exhibited in the 
MSS. have for the most part been left unaltered in the transcript. The 
reader should be careful to interpret the given points aright ; e.g. the dot 
under the last letter but one in eyill (2x) is the prn, not the mark of 
a jim. 
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the manner of question! and answer, in as brief a form as possible. 
We thus say, that the nation was aware of God—extolled be he— 
speaking with them without an intermediary, this being in accordance 
with what the prophet—-praise be upon him—relates, besides the 
evidence afforded by such expressions as a great voice (Deut. v.22) and 
and he added no more (ibid.), which show that there was a mighty 
and continued sound, without a break. The same idea is obtained 
from the fact that it was heard from various sides, and from the 
certain knowledge of the people that God—praised be he—was 
addressing them. It is also certain that he—extolled be he—said to 
them, Know ye, that it is 1 who am addressing you without an inter- 
mediary, at the presence of these wonders. This assumption is indeed 
one for which proof exists. 

And as for his speech,—praised be he—we know that he requires 
no instrument; but that which is extensive may be found in one 
part thereof?. And when he says with regard to the prophet mouth 
to mouth (Num. xii. 8) this phrase does not necessitate the use of an 
instrument, although it is clear that he may cause it (i.e. the voice) 
to exist in an instrument for the sake of adaptability ; but* it is more 
likely that the phrases mouth to mouth, face to face (0°35 Se pvp 
and O0°282 0°35) imply the absence of an intermediary'. 


(8) Beginning of Commentary on Num. xxxii (Or. 2546, 
fol. go b):— 
plele ol gpayly + ceyllle . caylee « ole gtr glpby » Gl, Lids, 

: — 

WT Leen asd Spang GSben 5 20 Lat fF amyl LMI Live 
rE rtd pb SI Year pall eh Lapel sed Cl SGM aoghl 
Vy AE BE Giles ly edptll ped Fal F Ls, yryyShll Wyo 
wystin oS Kall Ql payee be od GO pb St Iylb ed cyadlbll 

1 Text: questions and the answer thereof. 

2? The meaning is that the unlimited divine power may, on particular 
occasions, manifest itself in a limited object. He requires no instrument 


for speaking, but his voice may at times be heard from a circumscribed 


locality. 

° For this sense of vl , see Dozy, Suppl., p. II. 234. 

* i.e. do not suggest the presence of an organ of speech, but rather 
indicate the absence of the mediating agency of another being. 
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ale azole ole soly JE Be wegh Geet ble Gl, Liey JE LN 

Lagiatlle (gl wy5 aed cpalanall apt Geog agle pyele yl jyeres 

Shey yayl tle Gl, Ge a Eh uly «Lop yay 5 gpd SI 
+ aah GQ detle ye asl CitG ole or eather agle azole 





And a great multitude of cattle, ete. 

The Scriptures inform us concerning the manner in which the 
nation was divided into its different dwelling-places, and concerning 

- the settling of some of them on the other side of Jordan, in the east, 
and concerning their parting. Ifit were not for the special object 
which caused their distinctive settlement in the place mentioned, the 
nation as a whole would certainly have divided the two countries 
among them, considering that there was no special desire on the part 
of any other tribe to settle on the eastern side. And the rest of the 
nation did not contend with those who sought for it, as there was no 
occasion for contention, because they could compensate them for 
what they obtained in that part by letting them have more in the 
other part. 

He now says: And the children of Reuben had a great multitude of 
cattle ; then he says: And the children of Gad had very many. It is 
possible that the expression very many refers to the cattle of both 
these tribes. After using the term a great multitude with regard to 
the cattle of both, he adds a further qualification of the same. This 
explanation is the more likely one. Others, however, think that the 
term a great multitude refers to the cattle of Reuben, and that the 
epithet very many belongs to the cattle of the children of Gad, 
which were— on this view—more numerous than those of the children 
of Reuben. 


(y) Introductory remarks to Ex. xv (Song of Moses; Or. 
2398, foll. 27 b, 28 a). 
maxx Tyna aswSea maxmao mdss anysd vbaxpnds nbyn 
xpd npn so 'a Spr nds yd nda naw whs aaa ayosby abaya 
mbox mann *p Snynpe mow odyer pardons Sx pasds pop mm Syn 
SiphS ys a many tod wien a xno NOx|ds aoxdyn San 
tadday + mom asia Sno Sibep tot owe toe pe “xnezon 
SAMYIN FINN TNWIN NIN | TINS AIIN MDM + ASU 
‘BTN BNDdN po TOT Va TN | TwN rep * ayy + abdodox 
‘meps * mpa]y mw * maw Sn oNndss aexds Seoynoe 
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poopds sSy mm aw mdeddy + mands tata i apr aber * nye 
saiyds “pe aywdsn yivds “ip wanaydse pin amox nn jp ay 
yoy maxdadsy mnsy|ds 'p Aannd [a}mds ndsde *p apna pros x0 
no Tne wow Tn Tox spy anaxdy wp Symon Now NAN nn 
sam amp Spnbs mt nye a Syn soo mito yo “xyedo ow xyes 
remon ‘Ss 2) ADD ne Syn ova nem men sat me 8S ms 


Now comes a song corresponding to the favours of God—praised 
be he—by means of thanksgiving, and by the recounting of his 
qualities and of his great deeds. This song was uttered now, and 
not before, as the mind could [now] find repose in safety. And know 
that various kinds of terms are used in connexion with the praises 
and the magnifying of God— extolled be he. Some of these terms 
are specially adapted for this purpose, and others are only attached 
to this usage in connexion with either praise or thanksgiving. To 
the first class belong expressions like J shall bless, I shall sing, I shall 
praise, etc. To the second, verbs like I shall speak, I shall say, I shall 
relate, ete. And the term shir (song) implies an excellence of two 
kinds, since it [firstly] assumes in Hebrew the form of poetic prose, 
and in Arabic that of verse, being also distinguished in its manner 
of composition in accordance with the requirements of eloquence and 
oratory. [Secondly] because it is for the most part used in connexion 
with a matter that has just freshly happened, or is happening at the 
time, be this matter one of deliverance from oppression, or relating 
to some other benefit; as for instance the Song of David (Ps. xviii, 
2 Sam. xxii), concerning which it is said: ‘And David spake to the 
Lord the words of this song on the day in which the Lord delivered 
him from the hand, etc.” 


I now proceed to give an account of three other MSS., for 
the authorship of whose contents there is not quite as much 
certainty as for the preceding fragments of Commentaries. 
It will be seen that the evidence for the authorship of 
Abu’l-Faraj is in some of the following instances (especially 
in the case of Or. 2496) almost conclusive; but I have 
purposely refrained from pressing my argument in such 
a manner as to make a strong probability look like certainty. 

D. Or. 2496. This MS. consists of 72 leaves in all, and 
contains the three undermentioned portions :— 

I. Foll. 1-58, measuring about 7 in. by 57 in., with 25 


1 For xa. 
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lines to a page of the smaller writing. ‘here is a gap 
after fol. 31, and all the leaves are more or less worm- 
eaten. Square and Rabbinic character of the fourteenth 
century. 

Numbers i. 1—iii. 51; iv. 25—v. 31: the pointed and 
accentuated Hebrew text, with an Arabic translation, and 
a Commentary, which is in all probability the shorter 
recension of Abu’l-Faraj Furkan’s work on the Pentateuch. 
- This view of authorship is based on the following grounds: 

(1) The exact agreement of the translation of ch. i. 34- 
39 (foll. 5 b-6a) with MS. Or. 2491, fol. 24, this being the 
only passage which occurs in both MSS. It would, of 
course, be possible to assume that the translation of Abu’l- 
Faraj was in the present instance used by a commentator 
who wrote after him. But in addition to the identity of 
translation, two other testimonies can be adduced. 

(2) The mentioning of the longer recension of the Com- 
mentary from which the present one is an abridgement. 
Such a reference is found in two places in the fragment 
before us. 

In the comments on ch. v. 1-4 (foll. 44 a, 44 b), the author 
says: NBINDD NANI xd p Sth Yd 1 WB) NID oxdnand an xd 

aynanbs N77 BH SINI xpinonds ~oanby ® 

Then again, in the comments on ch. v. 7 (fol. 46 b), we 
read :— 59 Dan °» NANI nbs jo ANIYNSN ND INIT ND TP 

somN7 AnNyS aNd x prands Aynds wp Synbs 

(3) The authorities cited are, with the exception of Abu- 
‘Ali and Abi Ya‘kib ibn Nuh, the same as in Or. 2544- 
2546. The absence of the two names just mentioned is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fragmentary character of 
the MS., and it, moreover, does not affect the authorship 
from a chronological point of view. 

For the sake of students who might like to make an 


1 Thus pointed in the MS., reminding us of the identity of the sign for 
both Pathah and Ségol in the superlinear punctuation. There are many 
other instances of this kind in Karaite MSS. generally. 


VOL. XI. Q 
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independent examination of the codex, I subjoin a complete 
list of the authorities cited :— 

(a) pds tax nbynts, i.e. the Doctor Abu al-Sari, on ch. 
v. 1-4 (fol. 40 b); on ch. v. 12 (fol. 52 a); on ch. v. 13 
(fol. 54 b). 

(b) — (the early ones"), in ch. v. 6 (fol. 46a); v. 8 
(fol. 47 a); v. 12 (fol. 53 a); v. 14 (fol. 53 b); v. 18 (fol. 56 b). 
The first three of these quotations are in Hebrew. 

(c) nbwanbs (ie. xndvop) and 7yvi9>x, in Hebrew, on ch. 
v. 15 (fol. 55 a). 

(d) xoaxnyx (i.e. ‘our companions, the usual Karaite 
manner of referring to the works of their fellow Karaites), 
on ch. v. 8 (fol. 47). 

As a specimen of the Commentary, the following rather 
difficult, and probably somewhat corrupt passage (fol. 19 a; 
on Num. ii. 2), is here given :— 
xeon sond vax mp Sxpy mip os0ds na is nia wee adip 
byob m paDdSs DIP ININ IN NON apy Ni 117 INN) DON 
WO TNY OD TWAT Ayan AAD 7 ppxadsr nba wad avy aD 
na tw S33 by abdypy nal ]ana qv va oan payne pads 
93 NTN JN NON Minw2a Ads Ayan wor jo Sym AP vd dytbe 
noxdyhss ix monde yo 55 any xmbdy (2) medoyadee yp needy 
soxdya pap 55 pRymoe ay eo DD Non bb on meaxbabs 
aw Sy owhs Syn sp poy Nm on *D AnD jon Dd (1) xArys 
mexdy po 70 5p wo nenndydy wp yan'p syn ponds dyn + adeno 

Adam my mn bs 

II. Foll. 59-66, about 8gin. by 5%in., with 21 lines to 
a page. Square and Rabbinic character. Probably of the 
thirteenth century. 

With regard to the contents of this fragment, comprising 
a Commentary on Lev. xiii. 30-46, there is only a possi- 
bility that Abu’l-Faraj Furkan is the author. The authori- 
ties cited are :— 

(a) nods ax ndynde on vv. 30, 32, 43 of ch. xiii (foll. 
59 a, 62 a, 64 b respectively). 


* Chiefly the Doctors of the Mishnah. 
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(b) “Sy rae odyndx, on v. 32 (fol. 62 b). 

(c) *ovads (i.e. Sa‘adyah Gaon), on v. 30 (fol. 59 a). 

It will thus be seen that there is no chronological 
obstacle in these authorities to the assumption of Abu’l- 
Faraj Furkan’s authorship. The present writer also thinks 
that a similarity of style will be found between the proved 
writings of Abu'l-Faraj and the present fragment ; but this 
is a point on which it is at present impossible to insist. 
- As a specimen, a part of the comments on Lev. xiii. 38 
(fol. 63 a) is here given :—p *** w3 “Ny3 AY 9D NUN IN wR 
‘Sade qeaneed otpn ND Dpy NMI NMP My ITT IN Ny IND 
UND AN Ta ONT wD NDOTTAB *D pm2dd SoANaDsndy nods 
+ pya vy mgya (2) sppn[20] prrayden xpsdyr Segbse wp ay ND TDD 
Seepr (2) osmbse pt posds wp and soe prads pod nea ny2 dep 
NYNPI AN NON INsNeN YD AI MN 1 Jp nsnds prods nna 

tmoad dyed nina ayes myn 


III. Foll. 67-72, about 8j in. by 53 in., with 21 lines to 
a page. Square and Rabbinic character of apparently the 


fourteenth century. 

Fragment of a Commentary on Deuteronomy xxxi. 7-13, 
including an Arabic translation of vv. 7-18. 

For the authorship of Abu’l-Faraj we can at present 
only adduce the exact agreement of the translation of vv. 
16 b-18 (fol. 72) with MS. Or. 2491, fol. 41. The absence 
of other evidence is probably due to the smallness of the 
fragment. F 

Specimen (on ch. xxxi. 7, fol. 68 a) :— bo" nd>°* aw Spy 
1) * muda mand avds sods ve nods: yo nzdpn penn yo ‘obs “Sy 
IND NIN) | TNyINON “Sx Janne (MS. 1x) xd nywnoddee yo wexn peo 
xd ays 2 $2 pean’ inqwey Apa AD Dp MDT }ND NOD “xdsnwD 
nywnids max non ve ansnnow por wx aposen Sayn pn wn 
Sxp qaeatdy pspn aoa and maxp> npr °D NAMEN PI ANY ANN 
yay sanyo va nd adxp xo soy xo nbyp xo pxd Sew S> enyd 

1 The word -~> was written by a later hand in the margin, and the 


following jx in the text has been retouched. 


Q2 
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Ly om Sypy /sy anprmy penne nee ws ad Sp “yn adds peo apr + om 
(‘amdy) aoe npr ee avdy tay pe owt mon dee nny yon’ ny ‘dbx 
‘yands npr °5 

E. Or. 2560. Paper, about 7} in. by 53 in., consisting 
of 96 leaves, with 14 to 15 lines on a page in foll. 1-18, 81- 
g6, and 20 to 22 lines in foll. 19-80. There is a gap after 
fol. 95, besides the missing portions at the beginning and 
the end. Cursive Naskhi writing; probably thirteenth 
century. Foll. 1-18 and 89-96 have been supplied by 
a different hand of about the same date. 

Fragment of an Arabic Commentary on Numbers xix. 4 
—xxiii. 16, including an Arabic translation of the Hebrew 
text. ; 

The following two considerations make it probable that 
Abu 'l-Faraj Furkan is the author :— 

(1) The longer recension of the Commentary is quoted in 
connexion with chs. xix. 15, 16, 22, and xxi. 17 (foll. 34 b, 
37 b, 42 b, 62 b). . 

(2) The authorities cited, though fuller, are in the main 
the same as those mentioned under the preceding numbers: 

L. Spall gl pall (Abu al-Sari), on ch. xix. 10 (fol. 6b); 
xix. 13, 14 (foll. 22 b; 23 b, 24a); xix. 15 (foll. 33 a, 35 a); 
xxii. 3 (fol. 71 b). 

b. ds yl ole (Abu ‘Ali), on ch. xix. 14 (fol. 27 b); and 
in conjunction with Abu-al-Sari on fol. 24 a. 

C. cui tl (i-e. the Prince, probably David ben Boaz’), on 
ch. xix. 15 (fol. 33 a); xx. 8, 11 (foll. 46 b, 48 a). 

d. el,» (i.e. Benjamin Nahawendi), on ch. xix. 14 
(fol. 29 a), this quotation being in Hebrew. 

€. yJy)\ or pl,d1 (the early ones) are cited on ch. xix. 6 
(foll. 2 b-3 b); xix. g (fol. 5 b); and a number of other 
places. Where the actual words are quoted, the citation 
is in the Hebrew language and the Hebrew character. 

' So MS., but superfluous. 

2 It is becoming more and more clear that David b. Boaz wrote against 
Sa‘adyah and, therefore, lived later than had been supposed. See J.Q.R., 
IX, p. 437. 
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f. dla\l (ie. sndsn) on ch. xix. 15 (foll. 31 a-32 a), and 
mwnbsx on the same passage (fol. 32 a). Comp. Or. 2496, 


fol. 55 a. 

g- The indefinite \»\|s.! (our compassions) occurs on foll. 
2b, 25 b, 32 b, 36 b. 

As a specimen the beginning of the comments on 
Num. xix. 11, 12 (foll. 6 b, 7 a), is here subjoined :— 


ch JSyili Ine g Lubll ole a. y leer ye + Cane? Raby 
Se Lae ay Fly beg NESS 2 gb ol a dy! lege! Sig Leaf 
9 SB SUG lat Last Y Cirg vse Ley andgte ug laosel Uae 
all comes ues 25 GH pst Creer Qadgill (gm Large lew, SI se 
Jair duly pele mle dy sales pp QIU GY babe (?) OSD ul ye 
ul LS GI Lal Wey Le Je ply cally dye Lal ad ppaior Gileiy Seal 
vy » thse) al, JF Jed y tase pl ya pp lbet yo (3 pdécll 
Daly See pl Ld ye 2 ol ply nad Upis Land iolall as 
elzeny 3 pl sede Qascll alepey sills oly oasl oy Eo ancl 
shy YE ye Gi My pbs Lan! ele Cee epi UG Ul Dh 
i sal typ Je Ue ont 


The drift of this passage is, that there are two opinions 
with regard to the ordinance contained in Num. xix. 11 
sqq- The view of some is that no fresh ordinance is begun 
here, and that the verses in question only add an illustration 
to the preceding part of the chapter. According to the 
second view, an entirely fresh injunction is begun with 
ver. II. 

F. Or. 2559 I. Paper, about 6} in. by 5} in., consisting 
of 53 lines, with 13 lines to a page. Imperfect at the 
beginning and the end, and leaves are also wanting after 
foll. 1, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 25, 28, 29, 31. Naskhi writing; 
probably thirteenth century. 

Fragments of an Arabic Commentary on Leviticus, chs. 
xxi, xxii, xxiii, and xxiv. The Hebrew text belonging to 
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the verses treated on, or to quotations from other parts, are 
provided with Hebrew vowel-points in red. An Arabic 
translation of ch. xxii. 17-22 (fol. 13b); xxiii. 33-43 (fol. 
32b); xxiv. 1-4 (fol, 45b); 5-9 (fol. 47 b); 10-23 (fol. 51 b) 
is embodied ; but these verses do not occur in MS, Or. 2491, 
so that a comparison is impossible. 

The grounds for considering the Commentary to be 
the shorter recension of Abu’l-Faraj Furkan’s work on the 
Pentateuch, are the same as those given under the preceding 
number : 

1. The Author refers to the longer recension of his 
Commentary (by.\! jd!) in connexion with ch. xxiii. 10 
(fol. 21 a). | 

2. The authorities cited are as follows :— 

G1. Spabl gil glad! (Abu-al-Sari), on ch. xxii. 10, 11 (fol. 10 b ; 
on ¥. 10 in connexion with dz! Uo!,'); xxii. 11 (fol. 11 a); 
xxiii. 10 (fol. 18a); xxiii. 38 (fol. 36 a). 

b. smth! ul)’, besides the passage already mentioned, 
on ch. xxii. 11 (fol. 11 b); xxiii. 12 (fol. 24 a). 

C. (eyeill bsaw (Sa‘adyah, the Fayyumite), on ch. xxii. 5 
(fol. 6 b). 

d. yyy)! or Jo!,9!, on ch. xxi. 4 (fol. 1b); xxii. 5 (fol. 6 b), 
and a number of other passages. The quotations are 
partly in Hebrew. 

Part II of the same MS. (foll. 54-61) contains the 
fragment of an Arabic Commentary on the Psalms, viz. : 
Pss. Ixvii. 5—Ixviii. 14, including a complete Arabic trans- 
lation of Ps. lxviii. But on this part of the codex I need 
not treat in this place. 

As a specimen of Or. 2559 I, I subjoin, from the beginning 
of the fragment, a piece (on ch. xxi. 3-4), from which it will 
be seen that two explanations are recorded of Lev. xxi. 4. 
Abu’l-Faraj himself (if he be the author) favours the ren- 
dering: “A chief among his people shall not defile himself.” 
But the “early ones” and some of the Karaite commentators 


‘i.e. mam wy, one of the designations of Sa‘adyah; the references 
under } and ¢ are, therefore, apparently to the same authority. 
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translate: “One should not defile oneself for a chief (as if 
bya3) &e.” 
cee ede WgJacel ly aalll GY, ETI Gv ebir J Jol ds 
glam Joh Chr Ws. Ment gs Yat! ital ayZay Tepes Cipes 
wm oll coil Joh ad pid Latol Gnpey) aula ye J ol ole! 
2 838 S ue Ji 23, islet! sha ye sare Sls Jule 
pall Lael cba Mall ye dad ye jail Whe sayy Gl deny slag) 
pre cay oe ge sate SNM OS tates tld 3 Noe IS US Ul, 
2 ol LI gist ye SI ge Sar ay etal Etzel 
Vo gpm walle (fl ayer pF sede ell yin cari Ue plang 
Shy Sy GD dele Table, sede dele Gane Jploul 
wo delse Unser: J alee Igy Job re BL Lolscl Gary vss) 
e bays 
IV. The longer Commentary on the Pentateuch. 

G. Or. 2494 II. Foll. 31-80, about 7} in. by 5} in., 
with 22 lines to a page. Five quires, nos. 6-10, of 10 
leaves each, marked by catchwords at the end, and signed 
with Hebrew letters on the right-hand upper corner of the 
first page. Rabbinic square character of the thirteenth to 


fourteenth century. 
Portion of a very extensive Arabic Commentary on 


Leviticus xi. 

Beginning of fragment (on ch. xi. 37): proads win yx bwp 
aANd yap yk m¥ xp jagn. End (on ch. xi. 44): 393" Np ‘pap 
woon xd adips norne samen Sen op som Siar pry i RAD 
wor na ands sds youn by worn pown 55a pnw) nsx 
anwn Syn tp ads won Sep xd moxd wombs pawds jo mn 
(catchword 1p). 


The probability of Abu’l-Faraj Furkan’s authorship is 


1 For sb waz! ? ? i.e. PID) MDM HT. 


3 in) ym Sor, 
- vir = 
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based on the following considerations: (1) The date of 
composition is stated in the MS. itself (see the specimen at 
the end of this description) to have been A.H. 442 (A.D. 
1050). This accords admirably with the statement of Ibn 
al-Hiti!, that Abu’l-Faraj wrote his shorter Commentary 
on the Pentateuch in the year 446 of the Hijrah (A.D. 
1054-1055). A period of four to five years is just the time 
one might expect to elapse between the writing of the 
longer and shorter Commentaries in question. If, moreover, 
the authorship of Abu’l-Faraj were rejected, we should 
have to find another great writer, who was not only a con- 
temporary of his, but also, like him, wrote a very extensive 
work on the Pentateuch. But such another person could 
not be easily discovered just in the middle of the eleventh 
century. The evidence of date alone would, therefore, 
incline one very strongly in favour of Abu’l-Faraj Furkan 
ibn Asad. 

(2) In the specimen to be given below, there is also 
a reference to another work of the-same author, entitled 
mnpp nbpn, i.e. a separate Masalah, or Disquisition. Now 
it so happens that a mp» abdxw of Abu'l-Faraj is mentioned 
in note 543 to the fourth part of Fiirst’s Geschichte des 
Karderthums, clearly treating on the same subject, on 
which the m759 ndp» seems to have treated. We are thus 
placed in possession of an independent item of evidence in 
favour of, at least, a very strong probability that Abu’l- 
Fara} Furkan is the author of the work contained in the 
present MS. 

(3) In agreement with this theory, is the subjoined list 
of authorities cited in the Commentary. This list does not, 
it is true, bring us quite down to the middle of the eleventh 
century, but it ought to be remembered that the preserved 
portion is, comparatively speaking, a small one; and as the 
date of composition is fixed by internal evidence, the 


' J. Q. R., IX, pp. 434, 440. 
? See the quotation from Fiirst further on in connexion with the 


specimen from the present MS. 
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absence of one or another authority from the work would 
in any case have to be accounted for on grounds which 
would not affect the time of authorship. 

The authorities! referred to are :— 

(a) ‘Anan, on foll. 35 b, 36a, 38a, 39 a, 46 b, 48 b, 49 a, 
50, 51 b, 55a, 59 b, 60a. The references on foll. 39 a, 50, 
include quotations in Aramaic from ‘Anan’s writings, and 
in both cases is an Arabic translation given immediately 
after, introduced in the first case by the term 72x72, and in 
the second by 73 AIN7WD jN'D. 

(b) Al-Shaik Abu Ya‘kub [ibn Nuh], on foll. 32 a, 36a, 
53 4. 

(c) Al-Mu‘allim Abu-al-Sari, on foll. 34 a, 37 a, 52a, 61a, 
63 a, 64 b, 65a, 67 b. 

(dq) Al-Mu‘allim Abu Sa‘id, on foll. 36 a, 52 b. 

(e) Al-Mu‘allim Abu ‘Ali, on foll. 36 b, 52 b, 61 b. 

(f) Al-Kirkisani, on foll. 37 b, 50b, 52 b; in conjunction 
with Daniel al-Kumasi, on fol. 48a; as ~NiKdxX 3NND INNY, 
on foll. 36 a, 53 a. 

(g) Daniel al-Kumasi, on foll. 38 a, 60 b, 63 b. 

(h) Al-Ra’is (probably David ben Bo‘az), on foll. 37 b, 
52 a, 61 b, 68 b. 

(¢) mw», on fol. 51 b. 

(k) Al-Fayyimi, on foll. 35 b, 36a, 44a, 46 b, 53 b, 70a, 
72b, 75 b. 

(4) Al-Awwalun, or Al-Awa’il (the early ones), on foll. 
35 b, 40a, 47 b, 49 b, 53a, 70a, 79 a. 

The mbox bmx (linguists; lexicographers) are mentioned 
on fol. 57 a, and »»namds oxads (grammarians) on fol. 68 b. 

The Targum is referred to on fol. 76a. The author refers 
to what he wrote on 1y nwa, on fol. 65 a. 

Subjoined is a passage from fol. 75 (in comments on Lev. 
xi. 4 sqq.) together with some notes on the same. 
sy ty So xb sumsbse oxoms vp 7b2der sSpyds adadse ix odyen 
nd die Syonbs yy Spade ob atin ays 2p) NOIND I MDT NOD 


1 On all these see Ibn al-Hiti’s Chronicle, J. Q. R., IX, pp. 429-443. 
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Note 1. The first point of interest in the above passage, 
to which reference has already been- made, is the definite 
date of composition that is given in it: “And if a man 
overcame another this day which is Friday, five days 
having elapsed of the month Rajab, in the year two and 
forty and four hundred” (A. H. 442, or A. D. 1050). 

Note 2. Next in interest, though hardly less in impor- 
tance, is the mention of app nbn earlier in the same 
passage. In that abo» the author had explained that “the 
repeating of a prohibition must necessarily have a bearing 
on the punishment’ in the case of transgression. This 
tract, therefore, appears to have dealt (partly at any rate) 
with retribution for guilt. Similarly in the passage quoted 
by Fiirst in note 543 (4th part of his work on the Karaites), 
from Cod. Leyd. 41 (see Steinsch., Ley. Cat., p. 172) :— 
masts ees) youn Sen nyt Sw mony S92 Gs Sinan 
ams eden 5$5 qaqa munya Soa Swan ayn amen adswa ume 

21 m2 wy AND 


we g 
‘That ;nnon, Gs, has this meaning in the present passage is 
shown clearly in the quotations from Fiirst where this term is=‘v22. 
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Dr. Fiirst considered this passage to be the beginning of 
the three chapters which Abu’l-Faraj is reported to have 
added to Yusuf al-Basir’s Kitab al-Muhtawi. It is at any 
rate clear that mp1 ndxw mentioned there treated on the 
same subject as the man nbpn referred to in the passage 
quoted from Or. 2494 II, and Fiirst’s view on the subject 
must, therefore, be allowed to have received some confirma- 
tion from the fresh reference. We here have now two 
entirely independent sources of information on the subject, 
and the “ Separate Disquisition ” on Retributions can, there- 
fore, be referred to Abu’l-Faraj Furkan, with a greater 
degree of probability, considering that there is corroborative 
evidence to the same effect in the present MS. 


V. The treatise on the degrees of relationship within 
which marriage is forbidden. 


H. Or. 2497 III (foll. 19-26). Paper, about 104 in. by 
63 in., with 25 lines to a page. Rabbinic hand of probably 
the thirteenth century. 

A portion of an extensive work on the forbidden marriage- 
degrees, being apparently a portion of Makalah III, of 
a treatise on my by Abu’l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad. This 
view is arrived at by a comparison of the present fragment 
with the account given by Fiirst (Geschichte des Karder- 
thums, II, pp. 181-184) of a Hebrew translation of a work 
on ny attributed to Abu’l-Faraj1!. That the present work 
is divided into Makalat like the one described by Fiirst 
can be seen from the specimen given below; and the 
extensive citations from ‘Anan and Kirkisani (vide infra) 
prove the identity of the treatises. It is true that Fiirst’s 
statement of the whole matter has been called into question, 
and practically rejected as unproven ; but with regard to 
this particular point, the matter now stands on a different 
basis. We on the one hand have a Hebrew translation of 
an Arabic work attributed to Abu’l-Faraj, and on the other 


1 See also Pinsker, Lik. Kadm., p. 172. 
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we have before us a fragment of the original Arabic itself. 
As long as the Arabie original remained undiscovered, the 
Hebrew work naturally lay under suspicion of not being 
a translation at all, but the composition of one of Furkan’s 
pupils; but now that the original is found, there is no 
sufficient reason for rejecting this part of Fiirst’s statement. 
We may, at any rate, ascribe a very high degree of proba- 
bility to the view that the Hebrew version is in reality 
what it gives itself out to be, namely a rendering of an 
Arabic original composed by Abu’l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad. 
If there were any reason for denying the authorship of Abu’l 
Faraj, the above argument would not indeed count for 
very much; but as this writer is, on the contrary, known 
to have followed the general practice of Karaite authors, in 
not neglecting to write on this subject, one has every 
right to go by the extant combined evidence of the Hebrew 
translation, and the actual existence of an Arabic original. 

The fragment before us begins with the latter portion of 
a series of quotations from ‘Anan!, in Aramaic, each piece 
being followed by an Arabic translation, with the heading : 
y>a2 msi jn (compare the similar way of quoting from 
“Anan as exemplified in MS. Or. 2494 II). 

Then follow quotations from Kirkisani’s -woxdsx axnz, 
or Book of Lights, Makalah XI (chs. 17, 26, 27; see MS. 
Or. 2578, foll. 1-40, where ch. 26 begins on fol. 10 b, and 
ch. 27 on fol. 15a). After each quotation from Kirkisani, 
our author adds remarks with the heading: 759 ‘p ondabs, 
or 757 ‘p my oxdsde. 

At the end of the quotations from ‘Anan is the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘ad “or pay pode ands yo dyp d3 sy nbn yx xazqn Nw Odye 
nonen ods oxony vp ondads yi wn xin od yd satin mind 
ndynd oa (2) me? ANY ND TST Typos jo NON AD poyn’ xD 


1 Dr. S. Poznanski has copied these important quotations, and intends 
publishing them at an early date. 
* The margin appears to have ‘p before ‘nx. 
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pve dey aya ast pyaa msya aexds pbyn and job) mp amp 
yons ndds ‘mm amxds yNp aver’ ore Sy pxdabs yhoo wn xin 
xvtp amp Syd yonse spp Adxpadse Im Nt yon? AIAN sOANA 

‘yn abd: aw pre 57 ndyp sSixdes 1 757 anynses peop pronyds jp 

Then :— 

43) Jo7 1p addy “mm sowoprpdes pow rae wos adyp xo *p Syp 

Our author explains that he, for two different reasons, 
_ refrained from quoting more from ‘Anan. “ This is, firstly, 
not the place to treat in the Levirate law, &c.” Secondly, 
“his remarks are very extensive on this subject, and the 
writing thereof” would therefore unduly lengthen out 
a “ Makalah” which is already very long. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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SPIRITUAL POSSIBILITIES OF JUDAISM 
TO-DAY. 


Tue history of a community, like the history of an 
individual, is marked by the recurrence of periods of self- 
consciousness and self-analysis. At such times its members 
consider their aggregate achievements and failures, and 
mark the tendencies of their corporate life. Perhaps even, 
the sudden recognition of facts which have been uncon- 
sciously suppressed may lead to regeneration. For many 
years self-consciousness has been growing among English 
Jews, and they have expressed, in whispers to one another, 
dissatisfaction with their spiritual state. It requires, 
however, some stirring accident like the Conference on 
Religious Education held in June last, and the East End 
meetings resulting from it, to cause an effective diagnosis to 
be made. Until Jews are honest enough to recognize that 
the majority of them are either devoted to ceremonialism at 
the expense of religion, or indifferent both to ceremonialism 
and to religion; until they have energy to examine their 
religious needs and courage to formulate them, they are 
courting comfort at the expense of truth, and they must fail 
to restore to Judaism its life and the endless possibilities 
inherent in life. 

It is not enough for us to give a frightened glance of 
recognition at our materialism and spiritual lethargy, and 
then seek to draw the veil in all speed, hoping impotently 
that grim facts will grow less grim if left alone. We have 
ultimately to confess that facts cannot be thus set aside by 
mere desire. Moreover, these facts prove on examination 
to be stimulating rather than terrifying, fraught with hope 
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rather than with negation. If I appear dogmatic in my 
efforts to prove my contention that Judaism has been 
allowed by the timid and the indifferent to lose much 
of its inspiring force, I can only plead in excuse the 
sincerity of my convictions. 

I take as the objects of my criticism the two most 
comprehensive types of English Jews, and for purposes of 
convenience call them “East End Jews” and “ West End 
_ Jews” respectively. It must, however, be clearly understood 
that these two forms of religion do not prevail exclu- 
sively in any particular district of London. Representatives 
of both classes may sometimes live in the same house, 
and may, conceivably, belong to the same family. Again, 
a considerable district in West Central London is largely 
inhabited by “East End Jews,” and many “West End 
Jews,” with their vague ineffective aspirations, crowd the 
neighbourhood of Bishopsgate. But these epithets are 
intended to convey the idea of two sets of people, differing 
less in dogmatic belief than in the tone and temper of 
their minds, and especially in their view of the proper 
relations between religion and life. It will also be shown 
that, although these two classes are to-day quite unsym- 
pathetic to one another there are many signs of a better 
mutual understanding among members of the younger 
generation; and it is chiefly upon this reunion that I 
base my own belief in the possibilities of the reanimation 
of Judaism as a religious force. In my endeavour to 
rouse the lethargic I may perhaps have dwelt more fully 
on the defects of my two “types” than on their qualities, 
but I have little doubt that there will be many both able 
and willing to make the balance more even. 

The “ East End Jew,’ whose religion is vigorous in spite 
of its deformities, has no confidence in the shadowy faith of 
the “ West End Jew,” and refuses to be taught by “ West 
End” methods. Examining this distrust, I find that it 
arises from the recognition of the dissimilarity in the two 
religions. The “East End Jew” is determined to follow 
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the worship of his fathers, and spurns the flaccid religion 
of his “ West End” brothers. To the pious “East End 
Jew” religion is obedience glorified into a cult; for him, 
God exists as a just Law-giver, ready to forgive and help 
those who obey the Law, delivered by him to his people 
through his servant Moses, and having misfortune and 
failure in reserve for the rebellious and indifferent. He is 
continuously conscious of the “God without,’ whom he 
seeks to approach at prescribed times and seasons. Every 
act of obedience tends to increase the sum of his righteous- 
ness; no evil can touch him while pursuing the divine 
mandate. He does not consciously strive to realize the 
“God within,” and to develop it by communion with the 
divine Ideal of Truth and Love existing without, for the 
idea of an immanent divine presence does not seem to 
affect his creed. When he repeats the prayers ordered by 
his fathers, he is less stirred by the effort of the soul to 
hold communion with the Infinite than by a sense of 
righteousness resulting from unquestioning obedience, The 
vlow which this obedience produces, suffuses his daily life, 
and encourages him to persevere in his rigid observances, 
and to face all earthly difficulties with courage and hope. 
Can we wonder that the “East End Jew” regards with 
half-scornful fear the man who, while still calling himself 
« Jew,” ventures to neglect the ordinances prescribed of old, 
and makes no apparent sacrifice in the cause of his faith ? 
For him, prosperity seems to authorize self-indulgence and 
laxity of conduct. 

Admitting the possibility that prejudice and ignorance 
render the “East End” observer unappreciative in his 
criticism, can we substantiate for the “West End Jew” 
any claim to a deeply religious life? Can we deny that 
in many “ West End” homes, callousness takes the place 
which religion should occupy? Having been born Jews, 
and believing it more respectable to be identified with 
some religion, the members of the class under consideration 
generally belong to some synagogue, and perhaps attend the 
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services more or less regularly. But their religion is seldom 
interesting, never absorbing to them. They are far more 
concerned in the length of the service than in its adequacy 
to satisfy their spiritual needs. They make no demand on 
their Judaism; it has no real influence over them. They 
either sink into materialism or create a religion of their 
own, based on a vague belief in the existence of a higher 
law, and nourished by an exacting moral sense which 
- requires self-restraint and self-development. This religion, 
without an historical past and admitting of no outward 
embodiment, is helpful only to those individuals whose 
moral strength is great enough to call it into existence. 
The vast majority of men and women need a more definite 
cult to draw them to their God. The strict system of 
religious discipline adopted in the “East End” has much 
definite and salutary influence. It awakens veneration 
and instigates self-sacrifice ; it leads to morality, sobriety 
and strength of purpose. It encourages kindly intercourse 
between men, inducing often heroic acts of charity. I only 
venture to criticize it, because I see it worshipped as God 
alone should be worshipped ; because true communion with 
God is being shut off from man by the observances which 
were intended to lead man to God. Even the recent 
remarkable gatherings of working Jews, bent on Sabbath 
observance, do not allay our apprehension for the future 
of Judaism. While admiring the earnestness which inspired 
these meetings, it is to be feared that the Sabbath, instead 
of being desired as a day for the renewal of spiritual life, or 
as a stimulus to moral progress, is now required for mere 
physical rest and idleness, and for the complete equipment 
of the ritual-god, which has been fashioned so curiously 
and is so generally worshipped. Indeed I tremble for 
the future of Judaism, as I recall the words that Isaiah 
addresses, in the name of the Lord, to the idolaters of all 
ages: “Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth: they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to 
bear them ” (Isa. i. 14). 
VOL. XI. R 
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Between the worship of ritual prevalent in the “ East 
End,” inspiring by its intense fervour, but repelling 
through the materialism and intolerance which it produces, 
and the vague religion of the “ West End,” existing appa- 
rently but to satisfy a convention, there seems indeed little 
affinity. Yet the children of both types of Jews are united 
by a common need which neither form of religion is able to 
satisfy. For the sons of the pious “East End Jew” are also 
beginning to question the meaning and value of the laws 
which bind their fathers’ lives so closely. We sce them 
shocked by their inconsistency, and disappointed by their 
inadequacy ; we see them drifting away from the worship 
which, at least in its origin, was inspiring, and, for want of 
some better object, devoting themselves to “self.” The 
daughters of the pious do not even attend the synagogue 
services, which have begun to weary their brothers. Through 
force of habit they cling to the domestic side of religion, but 
they do not attempt to ennoble the sordid elements in their 
lives by trying to introduce the ideal. 

Similarly, when the children of the indifferent “ West 
End Jews” have passed the period when the example 
of parents is followed without question, when they begin 
to think for themselves, they realize that they have no 
religion. The majority accept, after a period of uncer- 
tainty, the conventional pretences of their parents, and 
adhere to them until they become inconvenient, when they 
cast them off altogether. Many of the young men and 
women have periods of intense craving for some definite 
faith, and would even return to the Ghetto-worship if 
their minds could admit its principles. Perhaps they have 
glimpses, which fill them with extreme joy and hope, of 
a revived and ennobling Judaism, which might become the 
guiding inspiration of their lives. A few retain these 
visions, and are continually cheered by them; a very few 
seek to realize them more closely; the many prefer to 
banish disquieting dreams; and in choosing for the 
hour peace of mind, cut off for ever real happiness— 
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spiritual joy, the best of the gifts which God offers to his 
children. 

In what way does the community attempt to meet the 
needs of its younger members, in whom the hope of 
Judaism in the future rests, and to stay the current of 
indifference which, both in the “East End” and in the 
“ West End,” is threatening its foundations? Among some 
of the better educated parents who are conscious of their re- 
. sponsibilities, there is noticeable an ominous bewilderment, 
when they consider what form of religious instruction they 
are to give to their children. If they send them to religious 
classes at the synagogues, or if they arrange for masters to 
give private instruction, the success of their efforts depends 
generally on the personal force and influence of the teachers. 
The children are further required to attend the synagogue 
services, but these have no hold over their growing life. 
As a rule, they are inattentive; and if they pray at 
all, it is that the prayers may speedily end. The 
occasional introduction of a children’s sermon does not 
for them materially relieve the tedium of the service. 
A preacher who speaks to a mixed congregation of adults 
and children is generally self-conscious, and his words are 
often addressed to unresponsive minds. The children are 
humiliated by the seeming publicity of their faults, and 
irritated by the silent or whispered delight of their elders, 
when some pulpit rebuke is especially applicable to them. 

Yet children are naturally religious. 

On the other hand, the “East End” parents are not 
satisfied that the instruction given by the Religious Edu- 
cation Board and the voluntary Sabbath-class teachers is 
adequate to satisfy the spiritual needs of their children, 
and at the educational conference the fact was generally 
deplored that these children were still further instructed 
out of school hours. It is still more deplorable that these 
very children, who have been subjected to this elaborate 
religious training, who have attended school and cheder, 
are found, when they have ceased to be students, and even 

R2 
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during the period of their preparation, to be conscious 
of no anxiety to pray, of no sense that religion renders 
truthfulness and self-sacrifice obligatory. With some 
signal exceptions, the voluntary Sabbath-class teachers 
consider that they satisfy the claims of religion by insisting 
on extreme decorum in their class, and instructing it in the 
recital of prayers which are not felt or understood. The 
children are not awed by the grandeur of God, nor drawn 
to him by his love. They merely repeat a weekly lesson, 
which has become easy through iteration, and which can 
awaken no spiritual joy. 

The members of the Religious Education Board are, 
doubtless, inspired by the highest motives. They would 
like to adopt the “East End” religion, and to teach it 
in an intelligent and enlightened manner, showing that 
the greater part of the observances are estimable only as 
methods, never as objects of worship. But the members 
of the Board belong to the leisured classes, and seem 
unable to carry out their scheme by personal effort ; their 
own religion is not the “ East End” religion, and they 
cannot impart a fervour for what they do not feel. They 
depute the work to others, who conscientiously teach re- 
ligion as geography and history are taught. Consequently, 
although their pupils come to answer intelligently, the 
lessons they learn are not assimilated in a manner to 
influence their everyday life. Religion remains a subject 
to be noticed at certain specified times and seasons, but 
has no intimate connexion with life’s joys and cares. 

The conditions of modern Judaism, then, from every point 
of view, present a grievous aspect to honest observers. In 
vain we seek to gloss over facts ; in vain we point trium- 
phantly to our charity-lists, to our learning, to our position 
in the front of every rank and profession. We yet have 
to confess ourselves unable to impart to our children a 
strengthening faith. Are we not also becoming every 
year more self-indulgent, more ostentatious, less reverent ? 
Why is there a growing tendency among all classes of 
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Jewish youth to forget the serious purposes of life, and 
to set the pleasures of gain, of dress, of food, of dancing, 
and of acting, above all else that is desirable on earth? 
Why do we gamble so much? Why do we grudge personal 
service in combating the moral evils of our day? Why is 
complete personal sacrifice to the needs of our poor so rare 
among us? Why do our philanthropists, even our ministers, 
forbear to introduce religion into their visiting work, 
- unless to or about those who are about to leave this world ? 
Why cannot we suppress the lying and deceit which flourish 
in our midst?) Why do our friends and relatives marry out 
of the faith, passing among the Gentiles as freethinkers, 
upon whom religion has no claim? Why are the old laws, 
which kept the minds of our fathers in pious subservience, 
still preserved, seeing that here and there they require a 
sermon to justify their existence, and a sacrifice of truth 
to facilitate their observance ? 

The answer to these questions must be, that the highest 
Jewish influences are for the time being dormant, and have 
ceased to inspire our lives; that our belief in a super- 
natural law is only a verbal one, and that in spite of our 
professions we are stirred by no desire to prepare ourselves 
for a better spiritual state. Indeed, without some strong 
spiritual awakening, how can we hope to arrest our 
degenerate tendencies ? 

Yet, in spite of all these depressing facts, in spite of 
our present callousness and inertia, there is every reason 
for hope—for hope, glorious and infinite. If we examine 
our Judaism with a trusting spirit, we find that it still con- 
tains the germs of life; we find that its abiding essence is 
simplicity and truth. At present our thinkers are op- 
pressed by the religious lethargy from which our age is just 
emerging. Only now and again a true believer appears 
in our midst, one who clings to his religion, and derives 
from it spiritual joy and a stimulus to moral progress ; who 
sacrifices his own pleasure constantly in order to serve his 
fellows ; who draws inspiration at all times from God and 
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from his creations, because his Judaism impels it. The 
problem before us is how to restore confidence to our 
thinkers, and to encourage them to free our religion from 
the earth which is clogging it, and to allow it to spread 
and to stimulate the lives of all generations. There is only 
one method by which we can hope to achieve these ends. 
That method is association. 

When about the year 1840 the Italians became con- 
scious of their state of subjection and determined to 
issue from it, Giuseppe Mazzini appealed to them to 
associate together in the service of God and of their 
country. He saw that only after self-regeneration could 
his countrymen hope to frustrate tyranny, and that only 
by association could they obtain the needful strength 
to execute the tasks before them. Whether it is left for 
generations yet unborn to inherit the glorious future which 
Mazzini predicted for his country, or whether the associated 
bands of young Italy are gone for ever and have left no 
trace, I still believe that the great Italian’s teachings are 
fundamentally true. We Jews are suffering at home from 
the tyranny of spiritual sloth, and abroad from the tyranny 
of persecution. If we are to be free, Mazzini’s powerful 
appeal for association should echo and re-echo in our midst. 
For his words may be applied to communities as well as to 
nations, to religious brotherhoods as well as to political 
states. He says, “ Association is a security for progress. 
The State represents a certain sum or mass of principles in 
which the universality of the citizens are agreed at the 
time of its foundation. Suppose that a new and true 
principle, a new and rational development of the truths 
that have given vitality to the State, should be discovered 
by a few among its citizens. How should they diffuse the 
knowledge of the principle except by association? .... 
Inertia and a disposition to rest satisfied with the order 
of things long existing, and sanctioned by the common 
consent, are habits too powerful over the minds of most 
men to allow a single individual to overcome them by 
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his solitary word. The association of a daily increasing 
minority can do this. Association is the method of the 
future ” (Mazzini, Duties of Man). 

It is only by association that we can effectually enunciate 
the principle, that we are required to use in God’s service all 
the gifts of mind and heart which he has granted to us, since it 
is a form of blasphemy to conceal or to pervert truth, in order 
to render our service of God acceptable to him. We, who 
are conscious of our great needs, must organize ourselves into 
an association to rediscover our Judaism, encouraging one 
another to reformulate our ideal. We shall be able to rally 
round us the discontented and weary, and together we may 
hope to lift Judaism from its desolate position and absorb 
it into our lives. Together we must sift with all reverence 
the pure from the impure in the laws which our ancestors 
formulated in order to satisfy the needs of their age, and 
refuse to resort to hair-splitting argument in order to re- 
establish a religion which was originally founded on a basis 
of truth, dignity and beauty. We must no longer grimly 
reiterate the fact that Judaism has ceased to appeal to us, 
and lack the energy to inquire into the cause of its de- 
generation. We must boldly follow Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and allow a place to progress in religious thought. 
Yet, at the outset of our search, we shall be persuaded that 
only the elect among us can worship at the “Fount of 
Inspiration” without some assistance in the form of a ritual- 
istic system, and that the perpetuation of Judaism therefore 
requires the maintenance of certain ceremonial observances. 
For the essence of a religion cannot be transmitted in all 
its simplicity to a child, whose mind cannot conceive an 
abstraction, and a certain discipline of observance is 
essential to character-training. We can only combat 
our tendency to self-indulgence and to spiritual sloth by 
having fasts and holydays reserved for communion with 
God. Inspired by a natural desire to examine with all 
tenderness the possessions which our fathers preserved 
with so much courage and devotion, we shall probably find 
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treasures of beauty and truth where we had expected de- 
formity and deception. We shall then be able to assign to 
observances, which had been worshipped as the end, their 
proper place and function as means for the attainment of 
holiness. 

Judaism once rediscovered, and our faith in its utility 
revived, we shall be able to undertake with better heart 
the instruction of our children. One of our first duties 
as an organized association must be to arrange children’s 
services throughout the kingdom. We have to teach our 
children first to ‘seek the Lord, while he may be found, 
to call upon him while he is near”; and, secondly, that 
“our thoughts are not his thoughts, nor our ways his 
ways” (Isa. lv. 6, 8). We must make them realize that 
God is Love, and that human love which bridges life and 
death, is only a reflection of divine love, which reaches 
from heaven to earth. The lesson of God’s omnipresence 
may be best enforced by a constant variety of service, and 
by the introduction of passing events. and the incidents of 
daily life as themes for prayer. It might certainly be 
urged that a constantly varying service during childhood 
would render any fixed ritual irksome in after life. But 
with the growth of judgment the necessity for some uni- 
formity in worship will be felt. Our children have to 
learn that prayer involves effort. If they could see their 
leader moved by spiritual need, struggling to approach his 
God, they would unconsciously join in the search, and 
experience veneration in the presence of God. From the 
beginning, the value of prayer in combating vicious 
pleasures and the neglect of truth must be enforced. The 
children must learn that the active, conscious search after 
God cannot be confined to morning and evening prayer, 
nor begun and ended on Sabbaths and festivals. The 
believing Jew and Jewess must seek guidance from God in 
the morning, be conscious of his presence throughout the 
day, and pray for a renewed inspiration at night. Then 
Judaism will have gained through fervent prayer far more 
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than it can have lost through less regard for form; and its 
professing followers will look to it once more to satisfy 
some definite need in their lives. 

As an association, we must prove the utility of our 
religion by showing that it admits of endless development. 
We must prove that we are not a destructive body, and 
that we did not chafe because we required more ease ; for 
while waging a crusade against deceit and impurity, we 
. are only seeking to restore to Judaism its power over 
our lives. We must avoid all boasting and ostentation ; 
even as our aim is high, so should our self-distrust be 
great. It is obvious how inadequate is our strength to 
achieve even a small part of the purpose we have in view, 
seeing that our generation, however united and zealous it 
may become, can only indicate the road which posterity 
may think it right to follow. 

I have suggested the organization of an associated band 
of worshippers, bound together by the tenets of a living 
Judaism. It is possible to attempt a slight forecast of the 
lines on which such an association may work and its more 
immediate results. We may hope for the gradual abandon- 
ment of gambling and other vicious pleasures, the desire for 
a more simple life animated by love of truth and of piety, 
and an increase in the number and devotion of those who 
are ready to devote themselves to preventive rather than 
curative social work, and who would attempt relief by 
moral stimuli, as well as by material props. The present 
is the right hour, and England is the fit place for the 
initiation of this movement, which may restore to Judaism 
its glory. 

In England Jews can freely develop all their powers, 
and follow, unquestioned, their ideals. If, then, the 
English Jews are better able than most of their continental 
brothers to recognize the potentiality of their spiritual 
inheritance, the obligation rests imperatively upon them to 
formulate its meaning and render it intelligible. By con- 
tinuing to follow mechanically a religion which they have 
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not the energy to revive, by maintaining tenets which 
jar on their sense of truth, they are neglecting their most 
urgent duties, and rendering themselves for ever unfit to 
serve their brothers. For we English Jews owe a duty 
to our less fortunate co-religionists, who are still suffering 
from the effects of persecution. In some countries we find 
Jews who have been denied the advantages of education, 
for whom persecution has tightened the spiritual bonds by 
causing them to build up a wall of observance effectually 
shutting out God's light. They are dimly conscious of a 
glorious inheritance transmitted to them by their fathers, 
and threatened by cruel and impious strangers. Too 
fearful to examine the nature of this inheritance, and to 
discover that its qualities defy the art of thieves, they 
fence it with rows of bulwarks constructed with pious 
ingenuity. Holy is the aim of the persecuted; there 
is no schism or rebellion in their midst ; they do not under- 
stand that their service has been gradually diverted from 
the Giver of all good to the ritual gods, who were originally 
raised on high for the purpose of his defence. But when 
persecution ceases, and men are freed from its effects, they 
will examine the nature of the ritual gods they have served 
so conscientiously. A revulsion of feeling, a horror at 
their long idolatry may follow; tradition may lose its 
purifying hold over their minds, and they may yield them- 
selves up to licence, and call it intellectual emancipation. 
It is possible for us in England to avert this catastrophe. 
At the moment when our persecuted brethren are in their 
greatest need, when they realize the hollowness of their 
worship, they may be saved from spiritual anarchy if they 
see among us a religion comprising all that was valuable 
and lovely in the ancient faith, embodied in forms accept- 
able to emancipated minds. 

In other countries we see Jews who, having once known 
intellectual freedom, are now denied the privilege of 
developing all their intellectual, social and material pos- 
sessions, unless they submit to conditions which will 
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rob them of their Judaism. For a long time they may 
refuse to accept these conditions, although, like their 
less enlightened brothers, they have probably not ex- 
amined the purport of their religious inheritance. They 
are at present restrained from doing so by vanity rather 
than by piety, for they vaguely believe that their ancient 
faith, the source of so much of their fathers’ glory, will not 
survive a severe scrutiny. Their attempts to suppress 
intelligence result in a lifeless form of worship, and, in all 
probability, the scruples which made the preservation of a 
religious system at all possible will gradually melt away 
before the claims of self-advancement. The religion which 
has long ceased to inspire love will be at last critically 
examined, and contempt for it will fill the minds of its 
former devotees; its merits over other religions will 
appear doubtful, and men will resolve no longer to cramp 
their own and their children’s lives in its cause. Con- 
sideration for the children’s happiness will probably be 
most potent in inducing the change to be made, and even if 
the state religion is not formally adopted, the old religion 
will no longer block the road to success. 

These gloomy prophecies are warranted by many pre- 
cedents in the history of continental Judaism; but I 
believe that, if in England we associate to maintain Jewish 
ideals, we shall be able to show by the gladness and the 
holiness of our lives that Judaism is worth any sacrifice. 
Then the persecuted will renew their courage, and be saved 
from deserting the religion whose value is proved before 
their eyes. 

Surely we English Jews can have no excuse for con- 
tinued indifference and waiting. To us the call is clear 
and unmistakable. For our own sakes we must revive 
Judaism, and having reconciled its dogma with our highest 
conception of truth and beauty, allow it again to bind us 
to the God who cares for us. In order to answer the 
challenge of the “ East End Jew,” we must prove that our 
faith is no longer comatose, that we are truly striving 
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after an ideal, and that we are ready to make any sacrifice 
that our religion may claim. For the sake of our foreign 
brothers, whose eyes are blinded by present misery from 
seeing the light which is within their reach, we English 
Jews must unite to strengthen our faith and proclaim the 
infinite hope contained within it. 

There is everything to fear for the future of Judaism, 
until it can be accepted by the most enlightened among 
us. Better to have died in the Ghetto than to have out- 
lived the possibilities of our religion. But surely there 
is no need for despair seeing that a broader and more 
beautiful worship, which will grow in intensity, as the 
needs of a more developed civilization become greater, can 
even now be dimly foreshadowed. 

Some critics are fond of noticing the popularity of Ghetto, 
or hard-shelled, Jews among the Gentiles, and comparing 
it with the odium suffered by the unobservant Jews. We 
cannot hide from ourselves one reason at any rate for such 
a preference. The Ghetto Jews need not be feared as rivals, 
since their development is checked by laws of their own 
making, while the emancipated Jews are without binding 
laws, and therefore uncramped in their competition with 
their neighbours. The racial Jew, devoted to self-seeking 
and ostentation, and arrogant of his race, although desti- 
tute of spiritual faith, is indeed deserving of every scorn. 
His Judaism is not of his own seeking, and he consequently 
makes no sacrifice to follow it ; he cherishes a materialistic 
ideal, which threatens the highest good of our age. It is 
the Jew who is a racial Jew only who must be helped 
to religious Judaism once more by being induced to join 
an association intent on proving the value of the religion 
for which his fathers lived and died. And if such a band, 
doing such glorious work, should reawaken intolerance 
among our neighbours, we are prepared to welcome mar- 
tyrdom and to call it a joyous deliverance, seeing that 
it will have freed us from the lethargy which is at present 
oppressing our spirits. If, as is far more probable, we are 
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able by a strongly organized religious movement to arrest 
our own spiritual degeneration and to revive our faith, that 
mission of the Lord’s Servant unto the nations, which was 
the highest aspiration of the Second Isaiah, may even yet 
be turned from a vision into reality. 

But before we Jews can claim to be a religious brother- 
hood, before we can pretend to possess a faith through 
which we can speak tidings of salvation and peace to all 
nations, we must be able to rest our title on our own 
efforts rather than on the accident of our birth. Whatever 
the creed of his father, whether Roman Catholic, Protestant 
or Jewish, a religious man must seek and discover God for 
himself. I believe that in Judaism will be found the 
methods by which God can be most surely approached, and 
that these methods are certain ultimately to prevail uni- 
versally. But no fresh discovery can be made exactly on 
the lines of the past; the temperament of one generation 
differs from that of another, and life is only possible when 
it can adapt itself to environment. Let us dare to speak 
with courage to our brothers and sisters, and to our sons 
and daughters ; let us bid them not hesitate in their search 
after the divine, because they use data and methods not 
already tried by their ancestors. Judaism is strong enough 
and wide enough to inspire them and their children for 
ever ; let us ask them to make progressive demands upon 
it. Let us tell them indeed that they can only be Jews 
and Jewesses if they do live up to the ideals of truth and 
morality expounded by the best teachers of their age. 


Lity H. Monraau. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON THE HEBREW 
WORD 531. 


Havine had occasion, in revising the Hebrew text of the 
Psalter, to examine the real or supposed occurrences of 537, 
and to form some conclusions on the subject, I think it 
worth while to record them here, by the courtesy of the 
Editors. Independent workers may not always entirely 
agree, but where they do agree, the coincidence is a 
strengthening of their arguments, and a comparison of 
their results may bring them still nearer to a complete 
agreement. Perhaps I may remark at the outset, as this 
is primarily a Jewish periodical, that. First (Hebrew and 
Choldee Lexicon, Eng. Transl., 1867) is not open to the 
charge brought by Mr. Gray in his article on 535, in the 
October number’, against recent lexicographers of recog- 
nizing only one meaning for bs. He agrees in fact with 
Dillmann (note on Num. ii. 2). 

1. Occurrences. (a) 531 verb: Ps. xx. 6, Cant. v. 10, 
Vi. 4, 10. 

Ps. xx. 6 5312 wbx own. Friedr. Delitzsch (Heb. Lang., 
40; Prol., 59-61) in 1886 defended the common rendering, 
“we will set up our banners,” by the analogy of Ass. 
diglu. To-day he would hardly be quite so confident (see 
Ass. HWB., 211). Wellhausen (in Haupt’s new edition of 
the Hebrew Bible), and others, would read bao or 539, 
claiming the authority of the LXX. But the peyadvvdnoe- 
peOa of the LXX represents neither of these words, but 
"23, a faulty repetition from ver. 8 b, as read by LXX. 


1 JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, XI (1898), 92-101. 
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Besides, the construction with 3 would be unparalleled. 
There is no reason, therefore, for hesitating to accept 
Griitz’s by), 

Cant. v. 10 723%) bay, Siegfried, “lit. set up as a signal, 
i.e. distinguished.” This assumes that 227 means “ banner.” 
We shall see later whether it has this meaning. At any 
rate, I for my part can only understand 533 in the light 
of the Assyrian ana dagalu kissat nisi, as explained by 
Delitzsch. But I confess that the sense “looked up to, 
admired ” is not quite the sense which we want. I suspect 
corruption, and incline to read 53 « perfect (in beauty)” ; 
ef. Ezek. xxvii. 3, xxviii. 12, xvi. 14. Let it be remembered 
that what follows is a wasf or eulogistic song on the bride- 
groom, as, following Wetzstein, I have for twenty years 
past held, and as Budde has now made certain. “ Perfect” 
is just the epithet which would most fitly introduce such 
an eulogium. The passage corresponds to the uniqueness 
ascribed to the bride in Cant. vi. 8, 9. 

Cant. vi. 4,10. “ Beautiful art thou, my friend, as Tirzah ; 
lovely as Jerusalem, terrible as m:3.” Bickell (in his 
second revision of the text, as reported by Budde) and 
Karl Budde omit ndyy> mx myino, as weakening the effect 
of “ Beautiful art thou, my friend, terrible.” But they do 
not adequately account for the insertion, and, as it seems 
to me, “terrible” is not to be expected in this context. 
Budde and Siegfried make ingenious attempts to account 
for the word, but neither is convincing. Both seem too 
sure of the correctness of ‘727. IN in Ps. exxxviii. 3 
is certainly corrupt, and I think it probable that it is so 
here, In Cant. iv. 1 0° }}YY is far from probable, especially 
in view of vi. 5. In both passages we should very possibly 
read mda “have overpowered me.” Let us now return 
to Tirzah and Jerusalem, the former of which words in 
LXX is not recognized as a proper name (és evdoxia). 
I think the true reading is, n2¥iW2 mx) NP¥IND ‘NN AN AB! 
Oypoy. Compare ii. 1, and notice OWW in vi. 3. The 
meadow-saffron or narcissus (’3n) became Tirzah ; the lily, 
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Jerusalem. The valleys (o'pxy) became ‘‘a terrible one” 
(M28), and this suggested to the scribe rida. ; he thought 
of viii. 10. nid is neither “an army with banners” 
(English Version, Siegfried, Budde), nor “the hosts of 
heaven,” whether angels or stars (Midrash on Numbers, 
par. ii; ef. Winckler, Altoriental. Forschungen, st series, 
293), but simply a corruption (3 for >). In vi. 10 the 
parallel passage is an interpolation. Since writing this, 
I have referred to Felix Perles’ clever and useful Analekten. 
There (p. 31) I find a different conjecture, the second part 
of which has some plausibility. But the general sense, 
“as beautiful as Tirzah (a fair Jady so called) and all the 
women of Solomon's harem,” is unsatisfactory. He leaves 
mb232 unaltered. 

(b) syy noun. Cant. ii. 4, Num. i. 52, and twelve other 
passages in Num. ii, x. 

Cant. ii. 4 m2n8 ‘by s27. As Budde remarks, neither 
Griitz’s nor Bruston’s emendation (for which see Mr. Gray’s 
article) helps us. Budde himself interprets the text thus, 
“The sign over me (i.e. that put up over the wine-house) 
was love,” and this means that the wine poured out in 
the metaphorical wine-house was love. This seems very 
improbable, even adopting a late date for Canticles. The 
passage is corrupt, but not hopelessly so. Budde has 
unfortunately rejected the LXX reading ‘28°30 (also Gratz’s). 
He also keeps j¥7 n’3, which cannot be right; probably we 
should read 70 M3, in harmony with the context, and 
render, “Bring me into the garden-house, for I am sick 
from love. Stay me with raisin-cakes, comfort me with 
apples.” Cant. ii. 4b is surely a corrupt form of ver. 5 ¢, 
which, where it now stands, is metrically superfluous. 
‘uN Manx ndin> became distorted into namx Sy bon. This 
is not really bold; it is an everyday proceeding, and 
justified by numerous parallel cases which will at once 
occur to scholars like Budde. 

Num. i. 52 and the related passages. Mr. Gray is 
strongest in this part of the discussion, and I shall not 
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attempt to cover the ground after him. There is no reason 
whatever to suspect 527 in these passages of corruptness, 
though of course the letters may conceivably represent the 
popular rather than the strictly accurate pronunciation. 
As to the meaning, we may agree with Mr. Gray that 
“battalion” (we need hardly say “company ”’) is a sufficient 
representation of the sense. Thére are, however, as it has 
seemed to me, some reasons for supposing that ba in Num. 
i, ii, x, had not altogether lost an earlier meaning, out of 
which that of “battalion” developed—the meaning of 
“banner.” No Roman could, even when he used vexillum 
in the sense of “troop,” forget that this word originally 
meant “standard.” So it is possible that when P speaks 
of the ba of the camp of Judah as being “those who 
encamped eastwards,” he means by 5, not merely “a 
battalion,” but “a body of men united under the same 
banner.” The reasons are (1) the phrase onax nv2d 139 by 
(Num. ii. 2), which may suggest a kindred meaning for 525 
and for mx, and (2) the existence of the Ass. root dagdlu 
“to look at, to regard,” or (with pan) “to be submissive 
to,” whence diglu “an object of attention.” It is possible, 
and, I thought till lately, almost certain that this root is 
attested for Biblical Hebrew by Cant. v. 10 (37) ; at any 
rate, this root suggests a satisfactory origin for by, taking 
this to mean primarily “banner.” For by1 in the sense of 
“company” one knows as yet of no philological justifica- 
tion. It is true that the Versions do not recognize the 
sense of “banner”; even in Cant. v. 10 LXX renders 
exAedoxiopevos. This has suggested to me the idea that 
by 1. vecillum, 2. vexillarii, may be a coinage of the 
Priestly Writer himself. The ancient Israelites had no 
elaborate banners, but when their Jewish descendants 
came to idealize their own early history they (i.e. the 
Priestly Writers) may have assumed that the warriors of 
the several groups of tribes marched under such banners, 
and (if a Hebrew root 53 “to look at, to regard,” was 
known to them), may have coined the word 53] to represent 
VOL, XI. S 
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the banner and the troop which marched under it. This 
is only a hypothesis, but I doubt whether as philological 
students of Hebrew we ought to be content without some 
etymological hypothesis. Perhaps further research may 
suggest a better one. The commentator, at any rate, must 
refer to the possibility that the sense of “troop” may be 
derived from that of “banner.” But I am also convinced 
that he will not be justified in supporting this hypothesis 
by a reference to Ps. xx. 6, Cant. ii. 4, vi. 4, 10, and I think 
the correctness of bay in Cant. v. 10 very doubtful. In the 
discussion of the readings in these passages (apart from 
those in Numbers) I think that I have supplemented 
Mr. Gray’s article, and I have enjoyed the work. It was 
worth taking some trouble to clear up such interesting 
passages as those which have now been brought before 


the reader. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 


P.S.—I am most sorry to find myself just at present in opposi- 
tion to Winckler, in the new part of his A/torientalische Forschungen 
(Second Series, vol. I, part iv). Among his emendations of Ps. xxii 
I find the following: °‘*9, He who looks to Yahwe, him will He 
deliver.” “Read 537 part. of 735, Ass. daydlu ‘to look, which by 
this restoration is proved to be a Hebrew word.” In a footnote, 
Winckler joins the ranks of the defenders of b333 in Ps. xx. 6, and, 
no doubt more plausibly, also defends ban7 in Cant. v. 10. I fear it 
will be difficult to maintain the new correction of Ps. xxii. 9 against 
Halévy’s M79 §283 “His redeemer is Yahwe,” quoted and adopted in 
J.Q. R., Oct. 1897, p. 13. If, however, Winckler can adduce any 


fresh proofs of bn, I shall be only too glad. 
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NOTE ON CANT. VII. 6. 


I VENTURE to add one more to the passages of Canticles, 
the text of which I have recently endeavoured to restore 
in the JEWIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW (July, 1898, and in this 
number). 

Siegfried renders Cant. vii. 6 thus— 

“Thy head above is like Carmel, 
And the pendent hair of thy head is like purple, 
In its locks the king is held captive.” 
The king, he says, is the “ king” of the marriage-week, i. e. 
the bridegroom ; the poet therefore prefixes the article (7>97). 
He takes “ purple” to be equivalent to “darkly shining.” 
“Thy head above” is a free rendering of Poy Juxn. The 
repetition of “thy head” in the second line is strange 
the order “neck, eyes, nose (ver. 5), head” is also surprising, 
as both Siegfried and Budde remark. Bickell would cut 
off line 1, together with the 1 before ndv in line 2. Budde 
thinks that line 1 may have been displaced, and be the 
line which he would gladly see after ver.4a. Replacing it, 
and reading ¥>y for Py, we should get— 
Thy neck is like an ivory tower, 
- Thy head upon it is like Carmel. 
It is strange that these three practised critics have over- 
looked the only probable solution of the textual problem 
of Cant. vii. 6. 5p jom~s quer ndt is (to put it briefly) 
a dittogram of borzs poy wx” which precedes. Either form 
of the clause is more correct in one half than the other. 
Read ver. 6 thus,—— 
pi} DITNHD AY? Dons Jwen ndn, 
8 2 
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“The pendent locks of thy head are like Carmel; pleasant 
are they as an orchard of pomegranate trees” (cf. iv. 13). 
703 in }225N is plainly some word which should follow Sm7>3; 
probably 7»y3, which may have been written with a mark 
of abbreviation (‘py2), and then by transposition and cor- 
ruption have become }®3. Moslem poets, we are told by 
Delitzsch, are wont to compare locks of hair to long leaves, 
like those of the vine, and long branches, like those of the 
palm. The leaves of the pomegranate are lanceolate and 
glossy, but small (Tristram). But the “pleasantness” of the 
tree is, in my hypothesis, here referred to (ef. iv. 13), and 
this arises from its very beautiful blossom and fruit. From 
Carmel to purple the transition of thought is not very 
easy; from Carmel to the pomegranate-trees, which grow 
under Carmel, it is easy and natural. 

I have said nothing of the np of the Massoretic text. 
This word means “troughs” (Gen. xxx. 38, 41; Ex. ii. 16). 
The learning and ingenuity of the latest commentators 
cannot devise a justification of the assumed meaning 


“locks” (so the Revised Version; the Authorized gives 
“galleries”). nm, however, is a corruption of 0281; 
> became 0, 2 became 7. The 2 before om, together 
with DN, represents D778; | became 3, 3 became}. I can 
see no other solution; if a doubt be possible with regard 
to the second half of it, no hesitation can be admissible 
with regard to the first. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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HEBREW TRIBAL NAMES AND THE 
PRIMITIVE TRADITIONS OF ISRAEL. 


I. 


IF any shortcoming can be found in Mr. G. Buchanan 
Gray’s instructive book (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names), it is that, in accordance with the plan of his 
investigation, he has attached less importance to tribal 
than to personal names, although it is the former which 
possess the higher significance for the origin of history and 
religion. 

In a previous essay (J. Q. R., X, p. 662) I have en- 
deavoured to explain the Divine Name nm by referring it 
to the same class with such names as apy and spy, and 
interpreting the whole group as formulae of invocation 
of the tribal deity. I now propose to inquire whether 
the names of the twelve tribes may not also be in part 
interpreted upon a similar hypothesis, to consider some 
historical results arising from this supposition, and to 
discuss the significance of certain names, analogous to these 
or traditionally associated with them, which will naturally 
present themselves for examination in the course of the 
inquiry. 

It is generally recognized that two of the tribal names 
of Israel are those of the deities Gad and Asher. The 
former need not detain us, except to note the importance 
of the fact that a Hebrew tribe should derive its very name 
from a Syrian and Phoenician god (see Cheyne, P. I., lxv. 
11). But the latter deserves closer attention, for it is 
really impossible to suppose that the worship of 8 was 
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unconnected with that of the "8%. Grammatically, the 
two terms are related precisely as 8 is to nde, and it is 
difficult, to avoid supposing that the latter was the symbol 
of the former, the “tree” the dwelling of the god. But we 
know from Deut. xvi. 21 that the wx was associated with 
the altar of mm. And as we cannot suppose that either 
the cultus of mm or that of the mwx was unknown to this 
particular tribe, we are led to the conclusion that for the 
Asherite the worship of Asher was equated with that of 
Jahveh. And it would seem from Isa. lxv. 11 (Cheyne, 
Introd. Isa., p. 365) that a similar syncretism marked the 
cult of Gad. Both these deities were gods of fortune, whom 
the shepherd and the tiller of the soil might alike invoke 
to bestow fruit upon their labours. No student of the 
Old Testament will need to be reminded of the importance 
which this material prosperity —say rather, this daily 
hread—possessed for the religion of Israel. Its source was 
one of the leading points in dispute in the long controversy . 
between the prophets and the people. It is sufficient to 
refer to Hos. ii. 5b, 8, 12; Deut. xxviii. 4; Jer. xliv. 17, 
18. The name of the Asherah indicates that it was regarded 
as a source of fortune, and as every reader of The Golden 
Bough is aware, the prosperity of crops and flocks is just 
what is sought in the worship of the tree-spirit. 

Now I have previously shown (J. Q. R., VIII, p. 704; 
X, 489) that at Beer-sheba the tamarisk was associated 
with the cultus of ody 5x mn, that the same tree was also 
sacred to Osiris, that it was known to the Egyptians under 
its Semitic name (Heb. 5vs), that the Didu—the symbol 
of the Egyptian god—was analogous in its nature to the 
Hebrew Asherah, that at Byblus on the Syrian coast 
the worship of Osiris was identified with that of Adonis, 
that “in inscriptions Osiris is referred to as ‘ the one in the 
tree, ‘the solitary one in the acacia’” (probably the 72D 
of Exod. iii. 2), and that his worship under that title is 
apparently denounced in Isa. lxvi. 17. But the persons 
who worship Osiris-Adonis in Isa, lxvi are presumably 
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the same who in the preceding chapter make offerings to 
Gad and to Meni. We are here well within a circle of 
beliefs and rites common to the nations surrounding Israel, 
and the settlement of the tribe of Asher on the borders of 
Phoenicia must have exposed it to these influences in a 
peculiar degree. Is it going too far to conjecture that the 
cultus of Asher was related, both name and thing, to that 
of Osiris? Some confirmation of this view may be derived 
from the singular name of an Asherite clan or town 75279 
(1 Chron. vii. 36) which admits of being interpreted ‘‘ Horus 
the Good,” the son of Osiris. 

The names of Simeon and Levi received from Robertson- 
Smith an interpretation in terms of totemism, the latter 
being brought into connexion with that of Leah (Kinship, 
p- 30 and note, p. 257, also pp. 195, 219, 220. For Simeon 
see Jacobs, Archaeol. Rev., III, 153). If this view be 
accepted it is in complete harmony with the general 
hypothesis that tribal names are appellations of tribal 
deities. But at present we are suffering a reaction from 
the charms of totemism, and in the case of Simeon and 
Levi I cannot regard this interpretation as necessary. If 
"d be derived from the root ™?, it may be explained on the 
analogy of ‘2 (LXX rvxn) as equivalent to dvdyxn; or it 
may refer to the obligations of religion ; or to the “ binding 
of a god’,” with a possible allusion to the Ark of Jahveh ; 
or, lastly, it may express the attachment conceived to exist 
between the community and its old ally”. 

The name fi¥®¥ “ Hearer,” may fairly be regarded as the 
correlative of Daye “God hear!” For the form compare 
ji Dy bs, Gen. xiv. 18, while the meaning of both names 
may be illustrated by those of David's sons YY (a noun 
of the gdttdl formation) and yow bys “God hath heard!” 
2Sam.v.14,16. Cf. Ps. Ixv. 3 nben yor, 

With pyrew thus interpreted may be classed 831, and 

1 See Mr. Crooke’s valuable paper, Folk-Lore, VIII, 325; also Lang, The 
Making of Religion, p. 282, “ binding charms, Aeydpevar Oe@v dvayxa.” 

* See Note: the Name of Levi, p. 264 below. 
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I would add f°. Both the significance of the names 
themselves, and the analogy of the preceding examples, 
render it probable that the Exalted and the Upright were 
in the first instance appellations of deities rather than 
mere names of tribes. The word bay is applied in 1 Kings 
viii. 13 to the earthly, and in Isa. Ixiii. 15 to the heavenly 
dwelling of Jahveh; and as Canon Cheyne points out in 
his critical note on the latter passage, the ar nva of 1 Kings 
viii. 13 is described as jy in ix. 8. It seems a fair in- 
ference that nar (bx) may be equivalent to by dx, and it 
is not improbable that ba the praepositus of Shechem in 
Judges ix derived his name from the same divine appella- 
tion. So too in bare the latter part of the name is prob- 
ably a predicate of bys (v. Lex.), and in the New Testament 
BeeACeBovd (NB BeeCeBovaA) appears as ruler or chief of evil 
spirits. In an earlier age he may have been ruler of the 
gods. Canon Cheyne has justly interpreted his name 
“Jord of the (heavenly) height.” 

Before leaving this branch of-the subject it may be 
worth while to note that not only is the Heb. bar ma 
equivalent to the Assyrian bit zabal, “lofty house” (Lez.), 
but “the Accadian sag-il or sag-gd, lit. ‘high head,’ is 
explained by the Syrian zabul” (Cheyne, sup. cit.), and 
the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, whose 
immense ruins still bear the name of Babel, was called 
E-Saggila (Sayce, Primer of Assyriology) :— 


The temples were miniature reproductions of the arrangement 
of the universe. The “Ziggurat” represented in its form the 
mountain of the world, and the halls ranged at its feet resembled 
approximately the accessory parts of the world: the temple of 
Merodach at Babylon comprised them all up to the chambers 
of fate, where the sun received every morning the tablets of 
destiny..... This idea, analogous to that which had determined 
the distribution of the Egyptian temples, arose from the form of the 
mountain which the Chaldeans gave to their temples, and from 
the name “Ekur,” a common designation of temples and the 
earth. .... The earth rises gradually from the extremities to 
the centre, like a great mountain, of which the snow-region, where 
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the Euphrates finds its source, approximately marks the summit. 
It was at first supposed to be divided into seven zones, placed one 
on the top of the other along its sides, like the stories of a temple. 
(Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 543, 674.) 

It is the Kharsag kurkura, the “ Mountain of the World” of the 
cuneiform texts, which is usually placed at the north or to the east, 
more accurately to the north-east. Jensen seems to me to have 
proved that this was a name used to indicate the earth itself. (Ibid., 


P- 543, note 3.) 


An analogous conception appears in the mythical cosmo- 
gony of India, “Mount Meru,” if I may trust my memory 
on this point. It was suggested, we may fairly suppose, 
in the former case by the high mountains of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, in the latter by the world-topping Himmaleh. 
It appears again, in a very striking manner, in Isa. xiv. 
13,14: 'xoD OW Sx vaand Syon abyss own qaada nex ans 
qx oryybyd pow ay nna Sy vbyx sppy snow. ayn cna awe 
ya ns dx min Sie de. 

The same antithesis occurs apparently in Ps. xlix. 15 
if we read with Cheyne ip) bay ppiyd Diny, and in Ps, xlviii. 3 
the phrase pa¥ ‘n2~ is transferred bodily by a significant 
gloss to the j"¥ 3. These passages point, I think, to the 
conclusion that the mythical 52; is the dwelling of jy>y, and 
that j>yar and 5a 5y3 were originally equivalent to the latter 
deity, the Zeus of a Semitic Olympus. In a later age 
Mount Zion itself assumed the Olympian character (cp. 
especially Isa. ii. 2; Ezek. xl. 2 with Davidson’s note, and 
Cheyne on Isa. xi. 9, Introd. Isa., p. 67). But the expres- 
sion 52t na is applied by Solomon to the temple in a 
poetical citation which is probably derived from the 159 
rw (0. T. J. C., 2nd ed., Note B). And if we may rely on 
Gen. xiv, a late document which derived its historical 
data from Babylonian sources, then »>y 5x was the god of 
Jerusalem in the time of Melchizedek. Finally, the myth 
of the 52; enables us to understand why the Tower of Babel 
was designed to reach the heavens }. 


? A reference should be added to Ezek. xxviii. 11-19 (where “Eden the 
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In Deut. xxxiii. 26 it is possible that jw 5x retains its 
original force (reading by), and even the "wn 15D may 
more probably be understood as the “book of Jahveh” 
than as the “ book of Israel” (ef. Num. xxi. 14; Isa. xxxiv. 
16). It should be remarked that the epithets "wx and 7 
are perhaps to be explained in a physical sense by reference 
to such symbols as the mwx and the bp: (J. Q. R., X, p. 675 
and note). The moral signification of these terms would 
then represent a secondary development. Their relation 
to the names of the great gods Asshur and Osiris is a 
problem which may repay the investigations of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian archaeologist. 

Froro actual names of deities such as 73 and wry, 129 and 
perhaps “>, from epithets by which, we may suppose, the 
deity was invoked, such as jby and pyow, prey and sar— 
if indeed there be any real distinction between these two 
classes—we pass to names which express a predicate of 
the tribal god and imply a proposition with regard to him. 
Among the names of the twelve tribes I find but one which 
can with any probability be referred to the type of Ssapy 
and bxspy, consisting of a verb in the imperfect tense (or 
jussive mood) preceding or implying the divine subject. 
This single and doubtful instance is the name >2yv". The 
simplest interpretation of this formula 720° “there’s a 
reward!” equally with the readings 13¥ 8" “he shall bear 
a reward,” and 73" “he’ shall be rewarded,” may be taken 
to assert that the assistance of the god is hired by a pledge 
of the spoil (1 Sam. xv. 9, 15). For the interpretation 
nov we cf. Ex. xv. 3 mondo wx mn, but this is less appro- 
priate than the rest. 

The name }7 has been preserved in the full form as the 
personal 5x39 or Sex. It may be explained either as a 
perfect of anticipated certainty, a shout of assumed victory, 
“God hath judged,” or as a participle, the nominal ter- 


garden of God” and ‘‘ the holy mountain of God ” are apparently identical, 
and the fall of Tyre resembles that of Babylon in Isa. xiv), and to the 


mount of vision in Matt. iv. 8. 
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mination *— being preserved by close juxtaposition with 
the subject, and the sense being that of the fut. instans, 
which, allowing for the difference in idiom between the 
two languages, may perhaps be best rendered by the English 
present, “God judgeth ” owr cause or his people (Gen. xxx. 
6, xlix. 16; Deut. xxxii. 36). The punctuation 2877, even 
of the shorter form, favours the interpretation as a parti- 
ciple. To account for the dagesh in ONT it is only 
- necessary to try and pronounce the word without it. In 
English it tends to become a dissyllable :— 


A Daniel come to judgment! 


The signification of the last two names may be illus- 
trated from Ps. lviii. 12 p>x3 oAY obs ew qx pyyd mb Is, 
where “the righteous probably are the Israelites as a 
nation ” (Cheyne, in loe.). 

[Sxp>na2 may be explained on the analogy of Sw, as a 
Niph‘al participle (implying the same subject) in which 
the vowel of the preformative has escaped the usual 
attenuation. Its meaning, “God wrestleth,” is equivalent 
to that of apy’. 

nYI is obviously a Pi‘el participle. I would suggest 
that the original form may have been [D8] 8820 “God lifteth 
up his people” (Ps. xxviii. 9). In all these cases it is the 
predicate which constitutes the distinctive appellation of 
the tribe or tribal god, and from the emphasis it thus 
receives precedes the subject, which at last was omitted 
altogether. 

Unlike the preceding examples, n 5x, as the termination 
shows (Gesenius-Kautzsch, Eng. trans. § 88,c), is apparently 
a place-name, equivalent to M58 or W758, for the in- 
dividual member of the tribe was called an ‘max. No 
doubt the Ephrathah in question was that associated with 
the tomb of Rachel. But in spite of the misleading gloss, 
Gen. xxxvi. 19 (see Addis, in loce.), xlvili. 7, it is not to be 
identified with Beth-lehem. “It is most unlikely that any 
early tradition should have placed the tomb of Rachel, the 
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mythical ancestress of the great northern tribes, in the 
territory of Judah” (Addis, sup. cit.). “The mention of 
‘Rachel’s grave’ here appears to show that it must have 
been situated on the north border of Benjamin, at no great 
distance from Beth-el” (Driver on 1 Sam. x. 2). And, we may 
add, from Ramah (Cheyne on Jer, xxxi. 15). Prof. G. A. 
Smith (Hist. Geog., ed. 1894, p. 325, note 2) writes with 
reference to p'N7p Nw (sic), “Of course the name spread 
originally from the hill-country immediately north of 
Benjamin’s territory, which fell to the tribe of Ephraim, 
and in which we must seek for the site of the city called 
Ephraim ... perhaps the modern et-Taiyibeh.” In 2 Sam. 
xiii. 23 we read of ODN Dy WN Wyn byn, i.e. beside the 
city of that name. So far, so good; this is in agreement 
with the site assigned to -wn bya, if that be the modern 
Tell ‘Asur (with y) (ef. Neh. xi. 33). But in the passage 
of Sarnuel, Lucian’s Septuagint gives Topdaiy. In Joshua 
xv. 9 the Heb. text has 5Y 0, and in 2 Chron. xiii. 19 
jmpy with the marginal reading M5. Against this may 
be set the Greek of 2 Sam. xiii. 23 (B, E@paiu), 2 Chron. 
xlii. 19 (B, E¢pov), and John xi. 54 es "Edpaip Aeyouernv 
modw (W.H.). “It was,” says Prof. Smith (Hist. Geog., 
Pp- 352, note 4; ef. p. 254), “the Aphairema of 1 Mace. xi. 34; 
[Josephus] xiii. Ant. iv. 9, one of three toparchies taken 
from Samaria and added to Judaea ... about 145 B.C.” 
‘‘The Talmud censures the substitution of & for y, and 
disallows special classes of people from acting as readers 
‘because they speak the alefs like ayns, and the ayns like 
alefs’” (Dr. H. Hirschfeld, J. Q. R., IV, p. 500). One is 
reminded of the “terrible news” in Catullus :— 


Tonios fluctus postquam illuc Arrius isset 
Iam non Ionios esse sed Hionios. 


In spite of the obscurity which thus overhangs the city 
called Ephraim, we are not obliged to doubt its existence. 
But it is against analogy for a tribe to derive its name from 
a city, or to bear an appellation without religious significance. 
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I venture to suggest, in accordance with the etymology of 
pv eN given in Gen. xli. 52 (nvn>x ‘pn) and with the analogy 
of M738 (“a nomen verbale of Hiph‘l, answering to the 
Aramaic infinitive of the causal-stem ’A ph‘él” Ges.-K.§ 85, 5), 
that M58 or NNIDX (compare the forms of the 3rd sing. fem. 
perfect of verbs n’, Ges.-K. § 75,2) is in fact an appellation 
of Rachel herself signifying “her that maketh fruitful,” 
and that Dn 5x, an expansion of D758, is the masculine 
equivalent. The mythical implications of these terms will 
be dealt with in a later part of this paper, in connexion 
with the legend of Rachel. 

In Gen. xxxv. 18 we read how the dying mother bestowed 
upon her child the name ‘yx j32; but his father called him 
pou. A beautiful touch, but has it any historical signifi- 
cance? Did the tribe originally, and as a member of the 
house of Joseph, bear one name, and was another imposed 
upon it by the authority of Jacob, or of united Israel? 
Bearing in mind the significance of }\x, as in jx na, Hos. 
iv. 15 et al., and the situation of ‘Anathoth within the 
territory of the tribe, with Isaiah’s play upon the name 
min3y mY (x. 30 al. 73), I am inclined to regard ‘x j3 as 
a possible substitute for may }2. In the Song of Deborah 
(Jud. v. 6) we hear of may }2 73m, and in iii. 31 he appears 
among the “ Minor Judges.” Moore and Ruben incline to 
see in him a foreign oppressor. Is it possible the name 
should be read 730% ? 

Again, comparing ;21N7 with the ‘PovSnros of Josephus 
(Gray, Heb. Pr. Names, p. 66, note 3) and the clan-name 
Sxiyn (Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 4, P; Midian, Ex. ii. 18 ; see Addis, 
p- 107), also yn in Gen. xi. 18(P), I would suggest that the 
original name of the tribe may have been 5yayn. Confirma- 
tion or disproof of such hypotheses must be sought in their 
implications. Before considering these it will be well to 
take into account the significance of the last and most 
important name among the twelve, that of the tribe nt. 

Here, and here alone, I find an explicit reference to the 
cultus of Jahveh. The interpretation given in Gen, xxix. 35 
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mm wow axnp y> Spy may nx me opan ox has, I think. 
been misapprehended both by Mr. Spurrell and the compilers 
of the Oxford lexicon. The meaning of the writer, if 
I mistake not, is simply that ANMM=AW A. The final a 
of nm coalesces with the initial 7 of myn, and as a consequence 
the vowel of the divine name (really that of the preformative 
of mn) suffers volatilization as it loses the accent. It will 
not, I think, be alleged that the vowel should be lengthened 
in compensation for the omitted doubling! We have to 
deal with a matter of usage, not of grammatical form, the 
usage of an invocation once shouted in war, but in time 
(its meaning forgotten) passing into a familiar name. 
Nevertheless a trace of the original signification may be 
found in the Song of Moses, Ex. xv. 1-3 :— 


Dvd ADT 35) DID axa mya ca mind myer 
mynd 9S omy m mon My 
DDN “aN nds ym SN at 


ww mn mond ws mm 


Here, in a song of victory, we have the formal aseription 
of the due praise, to the ancestral warrior god, by his 
name 7. Such, I take it, is the meaning of the invocation 
anna. It is a shout of triumph, Jahveh is glorified! and 
in accordance with Hebrew idiom may be employed in 
anticipation as well as in thanksgiving. Possibly the same 
form might result from the contraction of 717 37}, 

The hypothesis that Jahveh was in fact the ancestral 
deity of the tribe of Judah involves consequences of great 
importance for the history of religion in Israel. 


II. 


The union of the twelve tribes, such as it appears in 
historical times, like the bond which united ancient Hellas, 
antecedent to and independent of political ties, always 
involved the presence and the rivalry of two leading 
elements, the house of Judah and the house of Joseph. 
It has been held indeed by very distinguished scholars 
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(Robertson-Smith, Kinship, p. 257) “that Judah was not 
originally included in the name of Israel, but was only 
a brother tribe.” This view is based, I believe, partly upon 
the absence of Judah from the tribes enumerated in Jud. v, 
and partly on the opposition of Judah to Israel in the book 
of Samuel, especially 2 Sam. v. 1. The obscure and 
mutilated text of the song of Deborah offers a precarious 
basis for any inference of importance, and the absence of 
Judah from a struggle in which ex hypothesi it was not 
concerned, hardly proves its complete isolation. The 
language of the book of Samuel seems explicable upon 
the supposition that the part is contrasted with the whole, 
and the whole identified with the remainder, just as in 
a cricket-match (if I am not mistaken) Yorkshire or Kent 
or Surrey may be opposed to “All England.” Judah in 
fact was often in the position of the juryman who complained 
that he had never met eleven such obstinate fellows in his 
life. But apart from its insufficient basis the view taken 
by Robertson-Smith is liable to a serious and indeed fatal 
objection. Israel we know is by ancient tradition identified 
with Jacob; and Jacob is distinguished from Joseph not only 
in tradition, but even in the inscriptions of Thothmes ITI. 
If, then, Jacob-Israel is to be identified with any narrower 
group than the whole twelve tribes, it must be with the 
sons of Leah rather than with those of Rachel. But among 
‘the sons of Leah, Judah enjoyed the pre-eminence, and 
although in a later age when the historical books were 
compiled, the name of Israel was naturally applied to the 
kingdom which included the majority of the tribes, in which 
the primacy was held by the house of Joseph, and more 
especially by the tribe of Ephraim; yet there can be no 
justification for transferring this state of things to the 
earliest times, with the result of confounding Joseph with 
Jacob, and excluding the sons of Leah from the tribes 
of Israel. 
Looking at the.map which represents the geographical 
distribution of the tribes, it is difficult to avoid the sup- 
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position that the sons of Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin, 
imposed their cvvotxionds on the rest of Israel, so as to 
separate the elder from the younger sons of Leah, at the 
same time dividing Gad from Asher, and Dan, in its original — 
seat, from Naphtali. Among the sons of Leah, as Mr. Jacobs 
has well pointed out, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah 
form a distinct group in which the Right of the youngest 
has passed to Judah. But in the larger Israel the same 
preference is accorded to Joseph and to Benjamin, Of the 
southern tribes, Reuben early disappears from the page of 
history. Simeon is absorbed in Judah. Levi, the tribe 
of Moses, survives only as a religious guild, which in its 
subsequent history appears at once devoted to the cultus 
of Jahveh and especially associated with Judah. In early 
times the Levites seem to have found a centre at Bethlehem. 

There is nothing improbable in the conjecture that the 
Levite Moses may have adopted as the god of Israel 
the ancestral deity of the important tribe of Judah. If this 
hypothesis be entertained it clears up a serious difficulty. 
Why is the invocation of Jahveh represented in J, Gen. 
iv. 26 (J*) as beginning with wx ;—a name which must 
have originally signified the first man ;—while in E, Ex. iii, 
it is for the first time revealed to Moses? The answer is 
very simple: J expresses the point of view of Judah where 
the worship of Jahveh was in fact immemorial; E that of 
Ephraim, where tradition could recall its introduction. 
A stronger confirmation of the hypothesis could hardly 
be desired. And if it be accepted we can the better 
understand not only the enthusiastic Jahvism of David, 
that typical hero of Judah, but the whole religious history 
of the southern as contrasted with the northern kingdom. 
And the enigma in Gen. ix. 25-27 (J. Q. R., X, p. 676) can 
be brought into still closer connexion with the facts of 
history if we regard m7’ as primarily the god of the tribe 
ann. Shem and Japheth will then symbolize the house 
of Judah and that of Joseph, the sons of Leah and those 
of Rachel. 
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If, then, the tribal deity of Judah were accepted under the 
leadership of Moses as the God of Israel, what would be 
the relation between his worship and that of the gods 
of other tribes? Prof. J. F. McCurdy (EZapr., 4th Ser., IV, 
392) lays down “that a certain form of religious worship, or 
the cult of a particular deity, was bound up with the very 
idea of national existence, and when the political life of 
any community was modified by the influence of another 
community, a religious syncretism was regularly the result.” 
As we have seen, there is some late evidence of such 
a syncretism in the worship of Gad, and the mvs may well 
have supplied a connecting-link between the cultus of -wx 
and that of mn. The tribe of Levi must early have taken 
mm to be their god. pyow 5x and jar 5x might be regarded 
as appellations ; Se now, Sx, Sedna, Sxxw2n as invocations 
of mm; and in general the god of Moses would be considered 
as Sxau snbw 5x (Gen. xxxiii. 20). The masculine DIES 
might be applied to him. But if the tribe of Benjamin 
were ever known, as I have ventured to suppose, as n3y j3, 
that goddess could not be identified with Jahveh. And if 
Reuben were originally yay, the identification of 5ya with 
mn’ was precisely the object against which the prophets 
of the latter's exclusive cult directed their fiercest polemic. 
Jahveh, as the symbol of national unity, was essentially 
sup 5x, a jealous god, and the predominance of his worship 
may have led, at a date prior to the composition of the 
historical books, to the modification of these two names 
into the innocent forms in which they have come down to 
us, while in other instances it has tended to obliterate the 
original religious significance of the tribal names. 

The decay of Reuben is attributed, apparently, to an 
attempt to assert its authority, as Sys, so to speak, over the 
tribes of Dan and Naphtali, the sons of Bilhah. Such 
a claim (which cannot be reconciled with the geographical 
distribution of the tribes in the historical period) must be 
brought into connexion with the claims of Reuben as the 
firstborn of Jacob. But these claims may well have led 

VOL. XI. T 
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to a conflict between Reuben and Judah, in which case the 
victory must have rested with the latter. Note that in 
the story of Joseph, according to the Elohist, it is Reuben 
who intervenes to save his life (Gen. xxxvii. 22), but accord- 
ing to the Jahvist, this part is played by Judah (ver. 26, 
Addis, Doc. Hex., I, 71). In the case of Benjamin, we have 
a late and indeed untrustworthy narrative (Judges xx) of 
a conflict between Benjamin and all Israel. But it is not 
impossible that this may be based on some genuine tradition 
of a struggle between Judah and Benjamin. “The oldest 
form of the story may perhaps be derived from J... It is, 
of course, incredible that the tribe of Benjamin was almost 
exterminated only a generation or two before the time 
of Saul; but the events related in these chapters probably 
fall in a much earlier period” (Moore, Crit. Comm., p. 405). 

Analogy makes it probable that like apy’ and apy, 5x pny 
was originally the invocation employed by some actual 
tribe or group of tribes (J. Q. R., X, p.677). If we seek 
to identify this community, we have. to note that pny is 
represented as the brother of Ishmael, the father of Esau 
and Jacob, and the cousin of Lot. He leads a pastoral 
life in Gerar and the. Negeb, and is especially associated 
with Beer-sheba. If we regard Judah as the offshoot, and 
in later times the representative of this stock, we shall not 
depart widely from the spirit of the narrative. In fact 
the name m7 and a fortiori that of mm, as here interpreted, 
must have had a definite origin, and may have been preceded 
by the formula in question. 

Who then is Abram? This, according to Mr. Gray, 
belongs to the most ancient type of personal names. 
I welcome the possibility that it is that of a real individual, 
the Moses of an older day, the leader of the first Semitic 
migration across the Euphrates, the reputed founder of the 
sanctuaries of Hebron and Beer-sheba. The oldest authentic 
tradition of Israel is that which tells how their fathers 
dwelt beyond the flood and served other gods. It is not 
improbable that tradition might preserve the name of their 
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leader. Pressed on by their successors, the first immigrants 
would make their way to the southern extremity of Canaan, 
and it is known that Abram “was originally a Judaean 
hero” (Kinship, p. 257). He may have been the chief of 
bx pny. The hypothesis will account for his position 
at the head of the genealogy of Israel and the cognate 
tribes. 


III. 


We have now to consider the maternal side of this 
genealogy. The patriarchs had to be provided with wives, 
and in some cases their names may be merely fictitious. 
Those of Leah and Rachel have been explained by Robertson- 
Smith in terms of Totemism and the Matriarchal System. 
Upon this view they would represent tribes of Aramaean 
origin, probably exogamous, and belonging to an earlier 
stage of social evolution, presumably therefore to an earlier 
period of time, than the historical tribes of Jacob and 
Joseph. : From this standpoint, the story of Jacob’s wooing 
would obscurely shadow forth the transition to the patri- 
archal régime. I should prefer a simpler interpretation. 
According to the traditions systematized in the Book of 
Genesis, the ancestors of Jacob have already been brought 
to Beer-sheba. Driven thence. by fear of Esau, he enters 
into relations of dependence upon Laban the Syrian, and 
these in turn lead to his marriage first with Leah and after- 
wards with Rachel. Now we know that Rachel is historically 
equivalent to the house of Joseph, and we have seen reason 
to suppose that in like manner Jacob primarily represents 
the tribes believed to be descended from Leah. The marriage 
of Jacob and Rachel will then symbolize the ovvoixiopds of 
bxapy and Sxpov, adding only the valuable fact of ‘the 
dependence of Joseph upon Aram, while yet in the pastoral 
stage. All this is probable enough, and the preference 
assigned to Rachel is a sufficient proof of the origin of the 
story in Northern Israel, and a presumption of its value 
so far as concerns the tribe of Joseph. It may point to 

T2 
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intermarriage between that tribe and those of Aram. But 
the migration of Jacob from the Negeb to this region, 
though not impossible, is more probably a fiction devised 
to make him appear as the suitor of the Syrian Rachel, 
while his marriage with Leah is indispensable, from the 
genealogical point of view, to account for the place occupied 
by the remaining tribes within the larger Israel. It remains 
to consider the ancestry of Rachel. 

bmn = ewe. is the daughter of }2=white, and accordingly 
the story of Jacob’s bargain with Laban, obscure and 
confused as it is, turns plainly on the distinction between 
white and particoloured flocks. See Gen. xxx. 28 sq., esp. 
ver. 35 12 325 wwe 52 and ver. 37 9 7325 >po apy* 1d np». 
Noting further that nnd is used of the moon in Is. xxiv. 23, 
XXX. 26, we may next observe that in Gen. xxix. 5 Laban 
appears as the son of Nahor. He is also represented (Gen. 
XXIV. 29, 50, 53, 55 ; Xxix. 10-14) as the brother of Rebekah, 
but it is not expressly stated that he was the son of Bethuel, 
and in Gen. xxiv, where Laban plays an important part, 
Bethuel is conspicuous by his absence ; even it would seem 
in v. 50, where as Dillmann suggests, the mention of 
Bethuel is clearly not original (Spurrell and Bull, in loc.). 
If we suppose that the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah is an 
anticipation of that of Jacob and Rachel, pointing to the 
same historical data, we can understand how it is that 
Laban has to do duty in two successive generations, in each 
of which he appears as the nearest male kinsman of the 
Syrian bride. 

Bethuel, however, we are told repeatedly (Gen. xxiv. 15, 
24, 47), was “the son of Milcah, which she bare unto 
Nahor.” But 5xina is neither more nor less than the 
familiar 5x m3, i.e. “God’s house.” Cf. 1 Chron. iv. 30 
byana ; 1 Sam. xxx. 27 Oe n’2; Joshua xix. 4 na, and 
ibid. xv. 30, LXX. Ba:dnA; MT. notably 52. For the 
scriptio defectiva, ep. ll. 27, 30 of the Moabite Stone, 
noa na, jnda1 na, wyobys na, and for the nominative ter- 
mination } the name 5xipw. And Milcah, as Mr. Gray 
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(Heb. Pr. Names, p. 116) following Kuenen suggests, “is 
a town name in Num. xxvi. 33, and, as such, perhaps an 
abbreviated form of Beth Mileah, if, as would appear prob- 
able, Milcah is a divine name or title. In Gen. xi. 29 
Mileah is wife of Nahor... and, according to Néldeke, is 
“in such a mythical context, scarcely anything else than 
nado, who was worshipped by the Phoenicians.” Who then 
is Nahor? In Gen. xxiv. ro the 1m) vy is the home of 
Rebekah, as in xxvii. 43, xxviii. 10, xxix. 4, on is that 
of Rachel. I suspect that both these names bore originally 
a divine significance’, and are related to the roots ™ 
“be or grow white,” and 12) “be hot, scorched, burn,” as 
;25 is related to 129 “be white,” and 125, of which the mean- 
ing is explained in Gen. xi. 3 npqw> mews oad myads. You 
cannot make bricks without baking them, whether in an 
oven or by exposure to the sun’s rays. The notion of 
brightness supplies a connecting-link between that of 
whiteness and that of heat. 

Nahor, again, is the son of Mf, a name perhaps connected 
with mx and mv*. Terah and his sons migrate from 
ov’> WX, a name which to a Hebrew must always have 
suggested the idea of light, to 7n. Now Uru and Harran, 
though far remote from one another, were alike ancient 
seats of the worship of the moon-god Sin (Maspero, Dawn 
of Civ., p. 648). Such a string of coincidences cannot 
possibly be accidental. But this is not all. Revenons 
ad nos moutons. 

Rachel, as we have seen, is an ewe. But by an ancient 
mode of speech, reflecting the religion of pastoral life, and 
so deeply rooted in the usus linguae, that it has even 
survived in the book of Deuteronomy (vii. 13), the ewes of 

1Cf. in m3. Mr. Gray observes, ‘The term following Beth in place- 
names is so frequently of a divine character as to lead us to expect it to 
have been the same even in names where this is no longer manifestly 
the case”’ (p. 324). Note that it was apparently in the pass of Beth-horon 
that Joshua invoked the sun and moon to stand still, according to the 
WT WD, Jos. xi. 11, 12-14. 


* Cf. por, JO", IPB 
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the flock were known as ;xyn nyinvy. The rams, one sup- 
poses, must have been jXsn sya. Now “the attributes of 
the Babylonian moon-god,” writes Prof. Sayce (Variorum 
Aids to the Bible Student, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1893), 
“were transferred by the Phoenicians to their Ashtoreth.” 
This explains the concurrence of masculine and feminine 
epithets in the genealogy just discussed. “In time... 
Ashtoreth came to represent the moon ... whence the title 
Ashtoreth-Karnaim, ‘of the two horns,’” Gen. xiv. 5. 
This, as Robertson-Smith observes (Rel. Sem., and ed., 
p- 310 and note), is probably derived from the sanctuary 
of a horned Astarte. “The Astarte of the Northern Semites 
is essentially a goddess of flocks and herds, whose symbol 
and sacred animal is the cow, or (among the sheep-rearing 
tribes of the Syro-Arabian desert) the ewe,” ibid., pp. 355, 
356. “The sheep-symbols on the Tanith cippi, which are 
commonly called rams, are hornless, and so presumably 
stand for ewes. On the other -hand, all wild sheep and 
many domestic breeds are horned in both sexes, so that 
there is no difficulty about a horned sheep-goddess,’ ibid., 
p- 478. Early Man, that versatile and delightful reasoner, 
argued, the moon has horns, ergo the moon is a cow, or 
a sheep, according to his employment. But it should be 
noted in passing that the Heb. np appears applicable also 
to the rays of the sun, and the flashes of the lightning 
(Davidson on Habakkuk iii. 4). 

In the second edition of the Religion of the Semites 
(p. 469) will be found a most instructive paper, read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society in 1888, which should 
be carefully perused by any one who wishes to understand 
the mythical significance of Rachel. The lamented author 
traces to the Syrians of Harran—the very country and 
people whence Rachel sprang—* who clung to the ancient 
Astarte- worship far into the Middle Ages,” an annual 
spring-feast which appears with variations in detail, not 
only in Cyprus but also in Rome, where it was introduced 
in the historic period. The rite in question— 
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“is known to us from a passage in Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, 
iv. 45... Lydus... begins by describing the practices by which 
women ... did honour to Venus on the Calends of April. Here, 
of course, he is speaking of Roman usage. ... The honourable women 
did service to Venus vmép dspovoias Kai Biov aappovos. .. . This agrees 
with the worship of Venus verticordia, the patroness of female virtue, 
whose worship Ovid connects with the Calends of April (Fasti, 
iv. 155 sq.), and Mommsen conjectures to have been mentioned under 
that day in the Fasti Praen. . ..The transition from this Roman 
worship of Venus to the Cyprian ritual of the same day is made 
by a remark as to the victims proper to the goddess. ... What he 
says is that on the Calends of April—a special occasion—Venus was 
worshipped at Rome with the sacrifices of Juno. And as he is 
speaking of a ritual in which the worshippers were women, I think 
we may go a step further, and recall the fact that the Calends 
of every month were sacred to Juno Lucina, to whom on that day 
the regina sacrorum offered in the Regia a sow or ewe lamb (Macrob. 
i. 15, 19). The functions of Lucina, as the patroness of virtuous 
matrons and the family life of women, were so nearly identical with 
those of Venus verticordia, that their sacrifices might well be 
the same.” 


Discussing the piacular nature of these rites, Robertson- 
Smith mentions incidentally that 
“‘when Epimenides was brought to Athens to check the plague, he 
suffered black and white sheep to stray at will from the Areopagus, and 
ordered each to be sacrificed where it lay down, to the nameless 
deity of the spot (Diog. Laert. i. 10). This form of atonement came 
from Crete, which was one of the stepping-stones by which Oriental 
influence reached Greece, so that the example is the more appropriate 
to our present argument” (ibid., p. 476). 


Again we meet the herds of Laban. 

The reader will by this time have anticipated the con- 
clusion. Rachel is Ashtoreth, the divine ewe, goddess of 
the flock and of the moon, the type of bride and mother, 
the patron of the female sex. Her name, her birthplace, 
and her ancestry, taken in connexion with the known 
worship of the moon-god and the ewe-goddess by the 
Syrians of Harran, and the known transference of the attri- 
butes of the former to the latter by the Phoenicians, admit 
no other interpretation. We see now that no epithet could 
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have been more appropriate to her office than that of 
Ephrath, “ fruitful,’ or rather “fructifying,’ whence the 
leading tribe supposed to be descended from her derived 
its distinctive appellation, and that the invocation 5xpoy 
has a special propriety in the mouth of her offspring. We 
can at the same time understand that the cultus of Ephrath 
might well extend beyond the bounds of Joseph and 
Benjamin; and if there be anything in the well-known 
suggestion that Beth-lehem “was originally the sacred 
place of Lakhmu, a Chaldean god of fertility,” it is easy 
to see why Beth-lehem was also called Beth-Ephrathah 
(Micah v. 2, LXX), and disputed with the northern Ephrath 
the possession of Rachel’s grave. It should cause no 
difficulty that the Pillar which marked this spot was at 
a certain distance from Ephrath, for, as Robertson-Smith 
has pointed out (Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., pp. 172, 489), “the 
sanctuaries of the Northern Semites commonly lay outside 
and above the town.” The existence of this pillar, or nayn, 
is itself a proof that Rachel received some kind of venera- 
tion, and, bearing in mind the legend of her death in 
childbirth at this very spot, we may fairly conjecture that 
her aid was invoked by women in labour. The famous 
mpoownotola of the Second Jeremiah (xxxi. 15) shows her 
as an immortal, grieving at the destruction of her posterity. 
Compare the apparent reference to invocations of Abraham 
and Israel in Isa, xiii. 16 (see Cheyne’s note and “ Last 
Words” on this passage; also Introd., pp. 352, 353), and 
contrast Job xiv. 21,22. We are now in a position to 
understand the significance of the story that Rachel on her 
flight with Jacob carried with her her father’s god (Gen. 
XXXi. 19, 30-35; ef. Ges.~K. §. 124 and note). Later on 
we find the teraphim, an image of human form, in the 
custody of Michal, Saul’s daughter and David’s wife 
(1 Sam. xix. 13). Still later, in the lifetime of Jeremiah, 
“in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem” 
(vii. 18), nay, even in exile in the land of Egypt (xliv. 15-25), 
the women offer incense and cakes and drink-offerings 
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to the Queen of Heaven (o'ewn n>), and attribute to her 
former favour their lost prosperity. These sacra of the 
women of Israel, brought by Rachel from her Syrian home, . 
were no other than the cultus of Ashtoreth. Viewed in this 
connexion, the parable of Nathan acquires a fresh signifi- 
cance (2 Sam. xii. 2, 3), and even Rachel’s excuse to Laban 
(Gen. xxxi. 35) is seen to be appropriate to her character. 
No doubt the “honourable women” of Israel served 
Ashtoreth, or implored the Euhemerized Rachel, with the 
same purity of intention with which the Roman matrons 
sacrificed to Venus verticordia or Juno Lucina. 

The view here set forth of the identity of Rachel-Ephrath 
with the Syrian goddess is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that at a still earlier period Rachel 
may have borne a purely totemistic and matriarchal 
significance. When she is represented as the daughter 
of a line of male ancestors whose names are really epithets 
of the moon, this only means that, Rachel being already 
identified with Ashtoreth, the attributes of Sin have been 
transferred to her. According to some authorities (Geo. 
Smith, Chaldean Genesis, pp. 56, 57, 59), Ishtar was Sin’s 
daughter. When, on the other hand, we are told that 
Beth-Milcah was the mother of Beth-El, this may point 
to ths worship of mother and son as associated deities, 
itself a token of the matriarchal system (Kinship, pp. 179, 
292; Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., p. 56 sq.). Note here that 
Milcah is the sister of nbnm in Num. xxvi. 33, and that in 
1 Chron. vii. 18 nbn is a daughter of N27, presumably the 
prwn N22, “Hammolecheth” is the sister of Gilead the 
son of Machir, and Machir is the son of Menasseh by a 
Syrian concubine (1 Chron. vii. 14). In Numbers, Mileah, 
Mahlah, &c., are daughters of syda77a “enya anEdy (should 
this name be read M5 dy 21), and the laws relating to them 


’ Cf. Num. xiv. 9, Oy, and Gen. xxxi. 42, 53, with Spurrell’s note. This 
passage, like that of Chronicles sup. cit., deals with the relations of Israel 
and Aram in the borderland of Gilead. Considering that the five matri- 
archal clans or towns cannot originally have traced their common descent 
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(xxvii. 1-11 and xxxvi) appear to presuppose a system of 
inheritance through females, combined with a practice 
of exogamy. For the legal aspect of Jacob's “ beenah” 
marriage see McLennan, The Patriarchal Theory, pp. 44-48. 
The apparent substitution of on5x or omDS for npX as the 
tribal name may point to the change from female to male 
kinship. At the same time it should be remembered that 
even in Hosea Israel is sometimes represented as the spouse, 
sometimes as the son, of Jahveh. It is possible that the 
change from nx to pax indicates the victory of exclusive 
Jahvism, but this is not a necessary supposition, for the 
masculine invocation 5x py is as old as 1500 B.c. On 
the other hand, the all-but complete obliteration of the 
divine character of Rachel in the historical books of the Old 
Testament is a fact of considerable significance. It implies 
both that those books afford a one-sided view of the 
traditional popular religion, and at the same time that 
monotheism was diffused more widely and at an earlier 
date than some scholars would be prepared to admit. 


IV. 


There is an undoubted attraction in the hypothesis 
of a connexion between }D the moon-god of Ur and Harran, 
and ‘xD the primitive seat of Jahveh; for the migration 
ascribed to Abram bridges the distance which separates 
Horeb from the Euphrates. Abram, as we have seen, 


from a male ancestor, it seems probable that 4y or 1m» by may have been 
substituted for n25n7, the Fear of Isaac thus replacing the Syrian goddess. 
$y seems to point to an actual image, the object of common sacra. But 
is 17D really a divine name, or an euphemism, perhaps for ‘y1, as indeed 
the assonance suggests? Compare >x?z2, which Cheyne (J. Q. R., X, 570) 
corrects into eT ‘¢God rescues,” after the Phoenician personal names 
Spazdn and yoroowx. With equal justification we might suppose that 
seaz$n was the origin of wp Sz, and that the nyj20, which Queen Ma‘acah 
made for the Asherah, was simply a 7332, or robe of state. The compiler 
of the Book of Kings probably took it for an idol, and treated it 
accordingly. 
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represents the remote ancestors of Judah, the tribe in our 
view more especially identified with the cultus of Jahveh ; 
the “other god,’ whom those ancestors are said to have 
worshipped beyond the river, can have been no other than 
Sin; and to this deity was addressed the early hymn, 
composed in the city of Ur, which is thus cited by 
Professor Sayce :— 

Father, long-suffering and full of forgiveness, 

Whose hand upholds the life of all mankind!... 

First-born, omnipotent, whose heart is immensity, 

And there is none may fathom it!... 

In heaven, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme! 

On earth, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme! 

(Primer of Assyriology, p. 92.) 


Was this, then, the religion of Abram? I fear not; 
for in the first place we have already seen how the attri- 
butes of Sin were transferred to Ashtoreth ; in the second 
place there is but scanty evidence to connect the worship 
of the moon with that of Jahveh; and lastly we must, 
I think, on other grounds, seek a somewhat different origin 


for the latter. 

The feast of the new moon, “ undoubtedly familiar to the 
ancient Israelites,” is yet “ completely ignored in the ‘ Book 
of the Covenant’ and in Deuteronomy.” It makes its 
appearance in Ezek. xlvi. 6 sq. and in a late stratum of P 
(Addis on Num. xxviii. 1, 11, vol. II, pp. 430, 431). In 
other words, it formed a part of the national religion, and 
of the priestly tradition, but was disapproved by the pro- 
phetic reformers. But there is no proof that it was origin- 
ally a feast of Jahveh at all. And it is not certain that 
the Sabbath was originally lunar (but see Wellhausen, 
Prol. Eng. Trans., p. 112 8q.). 

Ashtoreth, as goddess of the moon, is naturally associated 
with the solar Ba‘al. But here again there is little evi- 
dence to justify us in ascribing a distinctly solar character 
to Jahveh. In this place it may be right to mention his 
early identification with Melech, as recipient of the sacrifice 
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of the firstborn (see esp. Ezek. xx. 26), his connexion with 
the ram (esp. Gen. xxii. 13), with oxen, lions, and the 
mythical cherubim (1 Kings vii. 29), in the ornaments of 
the temple and the visions of Ezekiel (chaps. i and x; ef. 
1 Kings vi. 23 8q.), to which from the last source (cf. Deut. 
XXxii. 11) we may also add the eagle. Some of these 
attributes may possess a solar or celestial significance. As 
a god of herds and flocks, Jahveh assumes the function 
of Ashtoreth, and the allusion of King Mesha‘ to wo> anwy 
may warn us of the possibility of a similar confusion with 
regard to the God of Israel. And here perhaps should be 
placed the “calf” of Beth-El. 

When, however, “Ashtoreth is regarded in her primary 
character— 


Alma Venus... 

quae terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur visitque exortum lumina solis— 


we look for her beloved companion, the divine tree-spirit 
(as Mr. Frazer has shown), the Semitic Adonis, the Egyptian 
Osiris. We find him symbolized in the Asherah, in the 
tamarisk of Beer-sheba, and the thorn of Sinai. Observe 
that the worship of thorn and tamarisk, like that of the 
sacred ewe, belongs not to the settled life of cultivated 
lands, but to the pastoral existence of the nomads of the 
wilderness, and therefore, as tradition requires, to an early 
stage in the history of Israel. 

According to the hypothesis set forth in this and the 
foregoing paper on the Tetragrammaton (J. Q. R., X, p. 662) 
the name 77, equally with 3py’ and }DY and with many of 
the names of the twelve tribes, is simply a predicate of bx, 
a particular mode of invoking the god of the community. 
In the words of Wellhausen, Prol. Eng. Trans., p. 433, 
“ Jehovah was only a special name of El which had become 
current within a powerful circle [on the view here ad- 
vocated, the tribe of Judah], and which on that account 
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was all the more fitted to become the designation of a 
national god.” He was not a new god, but the god of 
their fathers. He might be represented by a tree, a ser- 
pent, a standard, or perhaps a stone; closed in a chest, 
“carried about, lifted up, or worshipped,” like the Host of 
a later age (Art. XXVIII of the Church of England). With 
all this, Moses, it would seem, had no quarrel. He accepted 
it, one may suppose, as Mahomet accepted the Kaaba. It 
supplied the indispensable point of contact with the tradi- 
tions and the modes of thought of his people. dds od 
oT@ Kal kdopov xwnow. In what, then, did the distinctive 
character of Jahveh consist? What was the mission of 
Moses ? 

The answer to this question, as I conceive, is not new. 
Moses proclaimed a deity who was at once national, the 
God of all Israel; therefore exclusive, tolerating no divided 
allegiance, and distinct from the great powers of nature, 
whose worship was common to the whole world; lastly, 
as is required in some degree by the very nature of society, 
a God of Righteousness, of Social Justice. “The religious 
starting-point of the history of Israel was remarkable, not 
for its novelty, but for its normal character. In all ancient 
peoples there exists a relation between God and the affairs 
of the nation, and religion is employed as a motive for law 
and customary morality ; in none, however, did the relation 
exist, or was the motive employed, in such purity and 
power as in Israel.” (I quote Mr, Montefiore’s translation 
of this passage, J.Q. R., Il], 267. I am, of course, much 
indebted to his suggestive statement of the problem.) Here, 
I think, is the answer to much that is put forward in The 
Making of Religion. What Mr. Lang has done further 
is to show that, if we may rely upon the evidence which 
he has adduced, this conception of a Moral Supreme Being 
is by no means confined to nations advanced in civilization, 
but occurs independently among many of the lowest savages. 
If this be so, we may ascribe a moral character to the 
primitive Semitic El. Upon this view, the work of Moses, 
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or of Mahomet, would consist in reverting to an earlier 
and purer faith, and impressing it upon the national con- 
sciousness of the Hebrews, or the Arabs. Moses made 
Israel, Mahomet created Islam. 

The religious conceptions of mankind appear to me to 
express the nature of man’s faculties, and reflect the con- 
ditions of his existence. Hope, as well as fear, generates 
expectations which become beliefs. The speculations of 
the intellect, the creative workings of the imagination, have 
alike their share in the making of the gods. The Object 
of Religion participates in the moral nature of the Subject. 
It is possible to admit this, and yet to attribute a Divine 
origin to the human mind, or to suppose a Divine influence 
upon its operations. How far Man’s thoughts of God 
conform, either to the Ultimate Reality or to the Supreme 
Ideal, is the last problem of the Philosophy of Religion. 


Note. THe NAME OF LEv1. 


Yet another explanation of this name is possible. If we 
compare the two series, md, , mp, Ind, and WN), wn, 
nvn2, NVM, it is curious to observe that in the former case 
the final term represents the World-Serpent of mythical 
cosmogony, in the latter the Brazen Serpent set up by 
Moses, presumably as a symbol of Jahveh (2 Kings xviii. 4). 
The root m), we may suppose, describes the coils of the 
serpent, wni perhaps the metallic gleam of its scales. 
Assume now that the tribe of Levi derived its name from 
a serpent-god (not necessarily a totem), and we shall the 
better understand why the Levite Moses selected such an 
emblem for the God of Israel. In Num. xxi. 8 (ef. ver. 6) 
the MYN}] WM) is described as a TW, and we can hardly 
suppose it unrelated to the anthropomorphic 021% which 
in the vision of Isaiah are associated with the throne of 
Jahveh. I do not know what evidence there is that the 
Brazen Serpent stood “in the royal courtyard” at Jerusalem 
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(Robertson-Smith apud Jacobs, Archaeol. Rev., III, 156). 
But if so, David may well have removed it thither from 
Bethlehem, apparently a Levitical centre in the days of 
the Judges (Moore, Crit. Comm., pp. 371, 408). The 
reading wn) n3 in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 is by no means above 
suspicion (Budde, in loc.). The sacrifice of Adonijah was 
certainly offered to Jahveh, and if nbmin jax really means 
the Serpent’s stone, the serpent was probably the genius 
loct haunting the fountain of En-rogel ([el. Sem., and ed., 
pp. 168, 172). Of course, the lower may have been taken 
up into the higher cult. Nahshon, the son of Amminadab, 
appears as a prince of Judah in the Priestly Code, Num. 
i. 7; among the ancestors of David in 1 Chron. ii. Io, 
Ruth iv. 20; while in Exod. vi. 23 he actually figures as 
the brother-in-law of Aaron. The passage last cited, it 
is true, is of somewhat uncertain provenance (see Addis, 
in loc.). According to Kuenen (Hex., trans. Wicksteed, 
p- 330) the name of Aaron’s wife is taken “from Levitical 
genealogies, a number of which were in circulation after 
the captivity.” In any case it may serve to show the 
relation of Levi to the tribe of Judah, to the house of 
David, and, shall we add? to the worship of Nehushtan. 


G. H. Skipwitu. 
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MEIR B. EPHRAIM OF PADUA, SCROLL- 
WRITER AND PRINTER IN MANTUA. 


TuE history of Jewish culture owes a still unpaid debt to 
the Sofer or Writer of the Thora scrolls. His title reaches 
far back in the past, for no higher designation than Sofer 
could be given to Ezra, the second Moses. The Sofer! 
served the religious needs of the community, he was an 
indispensable worker in behalf of the ritual. Only in part 
a craftsman, the Sofer followed a calling as well as a trade. 
By the very nature of his occupation a scholar and a man 
of pure and pious life, the Sofer belonged to the religious 
officers of the congregations, for whom he provided such 
requisites of public and private religious observance as the 
scrolls of the Law, phylacteries, and mezzuzahs. 

The skill of many of those engaged in the profession 
passed from father to son, and even to grandson, so that it 
sometimes became a firm family tradition. The professional 
title—Sofer—sometimes became a family name. Certain 
writers became so celebrated that their descendants retained 
the distinctive appellation of their ancestor, which became 
a surname even before the law of the country demanded the 
carrying of one. Early in Jewish history men of this 
name won a lasting reputation*. Learned families of wide 
influence and note have made this name one of the best 
known and respected in Jewish annals *. 

1 «Simply writer,” nue poen oneD OND ID. 

? Cf. e.g. Sabbatai Sofer of Przemysl, vide my essay in FyoNn, ed. 
Sokolow, V, 125 sqq., 0D) poxo7 jvz Wow; R. Jona Landsofer, the author 
of the Responsa apis Syn, vide Asulai on Ow, II, 84, ed. Benjacob, took 
his name from the office of Writer to the Rabbinate of Bohemia. 

* About R. Mose Sofer of Frankfort on Maine, cf. Kaufmann, R. Jair 
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Though in part a religious occupation, the work of the 
Sofer also belonged to art. The Sofer is the representative 
of untrammelled art in the ghetto. His art indeed was 
regulated by fixed canons which, carefully formulated in 
the ritual law, accompanied him in every stroke of the pen. 
But in the variations in the dimensions of his scroll, in the 
shape and size of the letters, the Sofer had freedom enough 
to display artistic taste and to relieve the uniformity of his 
work by original embellishments. Hence we find men of 
this profession with a kind of certificate of merit sub- 
joined to diplomas or letters of recommendation such as 
were usual in other branches of practical art. Thus in 
the years 1656-7 three masters of this craft, Raphael 
b. Jechiel Michael Mengeburg!, Abraham b. Jehoshua, 
both of Amsterdam, and Joel b. Isaac Heilbronn, certify 
of Moses b. Benjamin that he had acquired the qualification 
to prepare scrolls of the Law in accordance with all the 
traditional prescriptions 2. 

This close relation to art produced among the circle of 
scribes artists who, at periods when books were only circu- 
lated as MSS., embellished Hebrew works with illustrations 
which have not yet received their due appreciation in the 
history of art. The strict precepts to be observed in the 
occupation which was properly theirs gave them training 
and skill, and, where the former did not interfere, their 
superabundant power longed to vent itself by giving free 
play to the imagination. In spite of the havoc wrought 
among Jewish MSS. by persecutions, fires, and, above all, 
by the invention of printing, there are plenty of proofs 
that the Jewish scribes were initiated in all the contrivances 
of drawing and colouring, that they tried their skill at all 
sorts of animal and floral embellishments, and that their 


Chajjim Bacharach, p. 57, n.3. Cf. the name Sofer in Hock, Die Familien 
Prags, pp. 233-238. 

’ Cf. Kaufmann, Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, p. 193, 0. 3- 

? A. Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Library, p. 158, 
Nn. 797- 
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flow of fancy displayed itself even in the execution of 
demoniacal contortions and Gothic convolution of animal 
figures. In fact, the gulf between the scribe and the 
copyist, the iluminator of MSS., was not, after all, so very 
wide’. 

No profession was more intensely affected by Guttenberg’s 
new art of multiplying and embellishing the works of litera- 
ture than the copyists. It is true, the Sofer was safeguarded 
against the extinction of his particular profession by the 
ritual injunctions, which excluded the products of printing ; 
yet his principal source of profit, which was mainly derived 
from copying, was gone. As a matter of course, many 
members of that profession turned their attention to the 
new invention, which spread with marvellous rapidity. 
Those who hitherto had been engaged in the sale of MSS. 
now became the printers and publishers of books in their 
new form *. 

The most memorable instance of such combination of the 
two professions of scribe and printer is offered by Meir or 
Mose Meir b. Ephraim of Padua. Nothing is known about 
his descent and the history of his youth. It is doubtful 
whether he himself had been born in Padua ; the designation 
“of Padua” may denote that this town had been the home of 
his father or one of his ancestors, after whom the family, 
which lived in Mantua, was named. There is, at any rate, 
nothing to prove that Meir settled in Mantua when grown 
up. He was born at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and, according to the fashion of the time, devoted 
himself undoubtedly to the study of the Law at a very early 
age. It seems that Meir tried several other occupations 
before he determined to utilize his great skill in writing by 
becoming a professional writer of scrolls. We know at least 


’ Cf. Kaufmann, “Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Handschriften-Illus- 
tration,” in D. H. Miller and I. v. Schlosser’s Haggadah von Sarajewo 
(Wien, 1808). 

2 Cf. e.g. about the printers Meir ben David Sofer and Mordechai Sofer, 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., p. 2981, no. 8742, and p. 2980, no. 8734. 
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from his own report that it was only on October 23, 1541, 
that he resolved to write for the first time a ritual scroll of 
the Torah. This was completed on April 10, 1542, and was 
sold to Jechiel Foa of Arezzo by the intervention of Eliah 
Dayena’, a prominent Italian Rabbi. After that time he 
usually only wrote when he received an order from some 
pious person who considered it a meritorious act to obtain 
a scroll of the Law written by the master-hand of this 
scribe who was famous all over Italy. The incidents of 
his life from the time that he first commenced writing 
scrolls are fully known to us. For he used to enter at the 
end of the exemplar from which he copied his scrolls, as in 
a diary, the time it took to execute each scroll, and the 
number of sheets of parchment used, and other particulars. 
He thus composed a memoir of his activity, and we become 
acquainted with all those pious clients of his, among whom 
we meet with the best names of his age and his country. 
This memoir has received the well-merited distinction of 
being preserved in the greatest synagogue of Mantua, where 
it is kept at the present day*. His first client was 
Jacob Cohen, who was, if I conjecture rightly, identical 
with Jacob b. Aaron Gabriel Zarfati, reader in the syna- 
gogue in Mantua *, for whom Meir wrote a scroll between 
June 30 and October 27, 1542. His third copy, which 
was an experiment to write a small-size scroll, came to 
Casalmaggiore, and belonged to Moses Levi, to whom 
it was sold by Isaac Porto; it was written between 
December 16, 1542, and April 18, 1543. 

Besides this, he must occasionally have written phylac- 
teries also; at any rate, the demand for their production 


1 Cf. Revue des Etudes Juives, X, 196, no. 161. 

2 Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 252, drew only from Portaleone’s on227 ‘nw. 
Cf. Mortara, XxX MITT NID, p. 46, n. 3. I owe the copy communicated 
in the appendix to the intercession of my friend Rabbi Giuseppe Jaré, in 
Ferrara. It was transcribed by Professor Isaiah Levi, Rabbi of Mantua. 

2 Cf. Revue des tudes Juives, X, 190, n. 1, where we find his signature thus: 
Mave p’pa Dow ow NOI MID WNW NEW ONWNIA PTR 12 Ip” "IN DW. 
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by his master-hand became so great that for a time he had 
to devote himself exclusively to that branch of his art. It 
appears that this drew upon him the antagonism of a 
competitor, Benjamin by name; but the strife was rather 
profitable than injurious to him, for it caused his name to 
be commemorated on the pages of the literature of Jewish 
Responsa. Kalman, i.e. Kalonymus b. Eliezer, Rabbi of 
Mantua, laid the objection raised by Benjamin against 
Meir b. Ephraim’s mode of writing the sections of the 
phylacteries before no less an authority than that of the 
two great Rabbis of his time ; namely, Meir b. Isaac, Rabbi 
of Padua, famous throughout the diaspora for his learning, 
and the not less celebrated Nathan b. Menahem Eger, Rabbi 
of Cremona. Their decisions, dated December 20 and 18, 
1543, are in favour of Meir’s mode of writing’. Meir 
himself applied to Abraham b. Isaac Pisa of Bologna, 
a man highly revered both on account of his descent 
and of his own merits. This Rabbi replied in two 
Responsi, dated December 20 and- 27, 1543, and adopted 
the same view as the two other Rabbinical authorities *. 
The honourable title applied by R. Abraham to Meir’s 
father-in-law, who personally delivered to him Meir’s 
letter, together with the decision of the Rabbi of Padua, 
proves that Meir’s wife was descended from a distin- 
guished family °. 

We find that he was again busy writing a scroll on 
November 17, 1545, which he could not, however, complete 
before October 26, 1546, on account of his numerous 
orders for phylacteries. This particular specimen became 
the property of Eliah Pesach of Imola through the agency 
of Aaron of Novellara and Solomon Sabionetta, a nephew 
of the former. His fifth scroll, which he prepared for 
Menachem Ashkenazi of Lodi, occupied him from March 11 
till October 25,1547. The sixth specimen was ordered by 


? Cf. my communication in Revue, XXXII, 130 sqq.; ibid., p. 131, IL 5 
and 6, read 1543. 
2 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 132, Y's? Por WieDT7 NX mM. 
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Joseph Norlenghi (i.e. Nérdlingen) of Cremona. In a few 
cases he leaves Mantua for the purpose of executing his 
task in the house of his pious client and under his very 
eyes, so as to be fully the latter's representative in the 
fulfilment of the religious duty of writing a scroll of the 
Torah. Thus he worked from December 19, 1550, till 
January 2, 1552, in the house of Raphael Cohen Fagiuoli!, 
and wrote his seventh scroll; the order had been procured 
by Eliezer of Guastalla*. During the years 1553 and 1554 
he was engaged in the execution of three orders: one 
from Mose Zebi Vercellesi, a brother-in-law of Samson 
Massarani*® of Mantua—again procured by Isaac Porto; 
the second order from Jechiel of Carpi in Lodi had 
been procured by Solomon Marini; and the third from 
Raphael of Viceno, near Novara. Between April 16, 
1555, and January 7, 1556, he worked on a scroll for 
Baruch Todros. But this time cannot have been spent 
in the preparation of one scroll only; for we find that at 
the beginning of the year 1557 he executed an order for 
Jehudah b. Nathan Nordlingen in scarcely three months. 

Quite in the spirit of a Sofer of antiquity, Meir b. 
Ephraim was also esteemed and sought after as a teacher 
of the young, especially as an instructor of Hebrew and 
Biblical exegesis. It is owing to his activity in this 
direction that a man of the rank and scientific importance 
of Abraham Portaleone became his pupil, and all his life 
kept in grateful remembrance the services rendered him 
by Meir’s instruction ‘*. 


1 IT am indebted for this explanation of the name ‘ywxp to G. Jaré, 

2 The name of Eliezer ben Solomon Guastalla (mbxxcnn) appears 
repeatedly in the signatures of the most distinguished members of the 
congregation during the Tamari trial; vide 00270 75x (Mantua, 1566). 

3’ Two men bore the name of Samson Massarani in 1565: the one was 
the son of Jechiel, the other was Isaiah Massarani. About Chayim 
Massarani, who enjoyed the title of Fx, and who was a brother-in-law 
of Azariah di Rossi, vide Zunz, 019, V, 134, and VII, 119. 

* oman nde, f. 185 ¢: OY 39 PAPI. OID) OVNI ANN AINE) ANP sn 
44 pw HOW w"n2) 9s AaINED RD Wn? /pra7 DIN. 
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But he was not destined to continue devoting all his 
time to the writing of scrolls and the instruction of the 
young. We do not know the reasons that induced him 
to undertake other duties. It was perhaps due to the 
heartrending reports of the persecutions to which Jewish 
literature was subjected by the satellites of Paul IV, who 
publicly burned numbers of books in many Italian towns '. 
Mantua was a haven of refuge to the Jews, who were still 
protected by the kindness of the dukes of the house of 
Gonzaga; and it may be that the peaceful writer of scrolls 
residing there may have formed the resolution to come to 
the rescue of the bitterly persecuted literature by founding 
a printing establishment and a publishing office. What- 
ever the cause, we find that Meir b. Ephraim was engaged, 
from the year 1556, in erecting in Mantua a new home 
for the sale of Jewish books, in place of the other 
Italian centres of that trade, which were, as it were, 
burned to the ground in one night. He worked in this 
new direction sometimes alone, and sometimes with 
partners. The difficulties he had to contend with at 
the commencement must have appeared to him as well- 
nigh insurmountable, In his despair he entered the year 
1557 in his Sofer diary as a year of many and heavy 
sufferings. It is a sort of monument of this mourning 
that the entry concerning his thirteenth scroll, which he 
had commenced April 15, 1557, remained unfinished, and 
that he omitted to mention anything about his fourteenth 
order. 

Progressing from small beginnings to larger enterprises 
in the book trade, and secure of the assistance of an 
expert partner in the person of Jacob b. Naftali Cohen 
from Gasolo*, who had before managed the printing 


' M. Stern, Urkundliche Beitrage tiber die Stellung der Péipste zu den Juden, 
p. 98 sqq. 

* According to the account book of the Holy Society of Mantua, in my 
possession, pp. 25 ¢ and 24a, it appears that Jacob Gasolo and a daughter 
died between 1570 and 1573. 
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establishment of Tobia b. Eliezer Foa in Sabionetta, Meir 
ventured to undertake the printing of the Zohar, a task 
which was not only important as a business venture, but 
was also of historic significance. Jacob, formerly Meir’s 
employé or foreman, appears here already as his associate |. 
The printers’ firm seems quickly to have risen to fame. 
For when Emanuel b. Gabriel Cropuli, of the family 
Gallichi, who was really the promoter and corrector of 
_the first edition of the Zohar, resolved to have the book 
printed, his choice fell upon the printers of Mantua on 
account of the correctness and beauty of their work. The 
book was printed from MSS. of Emanuel of Benevento, 
the great-grandfather of David Conforte’, which were, 
moreover, collated with two copies of that work belonging 
to the physician Jehuda ben Moses Blanes and Eliakim 
ben Isaiah of Macerata; and the result was that the first 
attempt to print so diffuse and frequently obscure a work 
presented everything that could possibly be expected °. 
But great as the desire was to possess in print a work 
which as a MS. was inaccessible except at great cost, 


the scruples against the publication of the book were, on 
the other hand, considerable. The grief at the burning 
of the Talmud, the fear of new persecutions on the part 
of the Church, were too intense in the leading circles of 
Italian Jewry to permit the issue of a book, round which 
so much controversy was clustered, to be passed with 


1 In wt av 49 wor osm ADD ww (in my possession), sub finem, 
which was unknown to Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 253, and the date ofwhich 
Benjacob, Thesaurus, p. 16, n. 308, was unable to fix, we read: 1Btom ow2 
93 prom ene) Ws2 apy TP oy.... ma An OMR WI2 1”37 YR And 
y’~p rrvend avon pr O77 men. I find him already as companion of 
Meir & mw wx wim ow “9 in the edition of the bo monen maaan 
Ys 5”) apy wV’nn, a fragment of which on parchment is in my possession. 
Another edition of 44 Ym apy Yann dw mp2 from 1571, equally unknown 
to Zunz, bears the name of Meir b. Ephraim alone. 

2 nn xv, ed. D. Cassel, f. goa. 

3 Cf. Emanuel Cropulo’s preface to his edition of the Zohar. About 
Joseph Marli’s letter to Emanuel, cf. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, p. 422, n. 1. 
Mortara, m1, p. 17, writes da Corofoli. 
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indifference!. The permission to print the book had been 
obtained in Mantua during the reign of the duke Guglielmo 
Gonzaga, but it could not be upheld in the face of the 
pronounced opposition against the publication that had 
arisen in the midst of the Jews themselves*. Heavy times 
commenced for Meir ben Ephraim. But Menahem ben 
Joseph Tanchum of Mantua*® came to the rescue of the 
persecuted and menaced book ; by his assistance the support 
of the Church was gained for the undertaking, and thus 
the last obstacle was removed. The cardinal-bishop of 
Mantua issued a declaration on April 25, 1558, to the effect 
that the printing of the book was permitted*. It took 
three years before the book finally came from the press 
in three quarto volumes. Before it was completed an 
edition of the work appeared, printed by Vicenti Conti 
in Cremona, which, being studiously advertised, threatened 
for a moment to jeopardize the whole undertaking by its 
rivalry °. But the intrinsic value, the decided superiority 
of the Mantua edition were too obvious, and secured its 


triumph over the other edition. 

But the exigencies of the times came to the aid of the 
inner and outer excellency of the work. It was the mournful 
epoch in the history of the Jews of Italy when the Talmud 
was torn away from them, and they were not even allowed 
to quench their thirst for the knowledge of the Law in 


' Cf. the “ Approbations” before the 1m7 ‘pn, and Isaac de Latas, 
Responsa, el. M. H. Friedlander, Vienna, 1860, p. 124 sqq. 

2 Emanuel Cropulo, in his preface to the Zohar : 1282 99 12219 123 "Wen /D 
TOR SOD Awrd WIN) CMH) OI bw AI Vy AANA eA AIIw/30 Ae 
Noo 79579) THN? ONIN Nywrd OWN ARI) ONW OW) CNINdD OWI WN A 
Ao $92 19 NY ND ID WN Aww) AN] nym OND NT /) DOXdD Med 
vb man xd ppt 1:29 aw.) an ANT Nn Det AY» wwrn YI awd winn 
MTOM * FTIDATT ND Need 1297 WY WD ND TP /» TIWd SEN TIER YD 1 pT ND 
Rov Y’o23 Ys" orman cm Y’o2 ONION WIL)’ ANN NO My Mt 525321 WON Nd 
922 D222 WAN wbRd Spy Map mM yoy jay ON POT) AawsNn 9/s1 DINAN 
TDNIN WR MHI AP Pw 1» pow Oy wo dr72- 7377 9D 331 ANP. 

* In 1565 he signed his name 9’y owan FOV “222 OID, V. ONIN THR. 

* Cf. M. Stern, 1. c. 122, no. 116, 

5 Cf. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, IX*, 361 sq. 
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secret. The Talmud was oncé again, as in the time of its 
commencement, entrusted, or rather assigned, to the memory. 
Contemporaneously with the Zohar, Juda ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation of Bachja ben Joseph's Duties of the 
Heart appeared at Meir ben Ephraim’s printing-office. The 
excellent edition offered a reliable text based on MSS.; 
the quotations from the Talmud were to be given with 
references to the passages where they occurred, and the 
learned editor, Abraham b. David Provenzali, could do this 
only either from memory, or in some rather roundabout way!. 
In this stress of circumstances the new enterprise of Mantua 
came as an act of deliverance, the disclosing of a new source 
serving as a kind of consolation and compensation for the 
Talmudic literature, the loss of which was so bitterly felt. 

Being thus deeply engaged in the affairs of his business 
as publisher, he could not as before follow up his original 
vocation. He had commenced to write a scroll of the Law 
on November 29, 1560, for one of the most distinguished 
members of the congregation of Mantua, Mordechai ben 
Isaac Trabotto?; but on June 30, 1562, he had only finished 
the mere text, without having yet given it the ornamental 
little crowns. His next orders were two small scrolls for 
Gianvarna of Alexandria, the brother-in-law of Hoseah 
di Colonia, and for a brother-in-law of Menahem Sinai 
in the same town. He finished the second of these on 
May 21, 1563. He undertook another order on October 21 
of the same year for Elishama Zarfati, and completed it 
on April 6,1564. He was occupied with the writing of his 
nineteenth scroll from June 13, 1564, till June 29, 1565; 
his client was Jehudah di Colonia. He buried his mother 
on March 9, 1565, in the cemetery of Mantua*; her life 

? Fol. 103 b we read: mm 8) ANY Med wer Ne) ha Y’Aa Woda mm 
INTID ND ONIPO Ow WWI Dd * PI /L3 MNO OWA WD Wow wy per 
DD ond. DMT ODI PY W271913. 

? His signature was: ¥/s ww pry? Y¥/n93 ¥’z* 13799, V. O21 TDR. 

3 In Mantua’s Dn nnn on ‘nan DPI (in my possession), which 


covers the years 1550-1628, we find (f. 8b) the entry: veo 1 Y’y c322 
MDW WD “0 TIP 7I’/g9n YOR NVap Var ¥’z" MWNINED. 
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had been despaired of four years before that time, for in 
1561 he entered in his diary that his mother’s illness 
hindered the execution of his work. The remainder of the 
year 1565 he was engaged in the execution of an order 
which he had received from the congregation of Pisa 
through Jacob Fabriano and Solomon ben Samuel Colorni!; 
the work occupied him till May 15, 1566. 

His importance in the congregation had considerably in- 
creased, and he was in 1565 elected president of two societies ; 
one was the Society of the Talmud Torah, and the other 
a charitable society. In this double capacity he signed *, 
on March 25 of that year, the memorable document which 
the most distinguished members of the congregation issued 
on the dispute between the Rabbis Mose Provinciale and 
Pinchas Elia di Melli on the one hand and the six Dayanim 
of the German congregation of Mantua on the other, and 
in which a decided and publie declaration was given in 
favour of the former. Besides his signature, there appears 
also that of his brother David *, whose son Ephraim became 
afterwards Meir’s son-in-law and successor in the publishing 
business. In that year we find as his partner in printing 
Isaac b. Josef Sullam, who signed also as member of the 
congregation of Mantua the document of March 25 ‘. 

There existed a close friendship between Meir ben Ephraim 
and Mose ben Abraham Provinciale 5, the learned Rabbi of 
Mantua, whose authority on questions of the Law was 
appealed to from all parts like that of an oracle. Meir’s 
inquiries on matters connected with his work of a scribe and 
its precepts were made by Provinciale the subject of more or 
less ample expositions, and were embodied by the latter in his 

' He signs his name: 9” wynpn dwww /092 ANd, V. DIT TN. 

* Le. nE\po ma) FAN edn Np A AaINED 9733 OMEN 72 VAN YesT 
Wis. 

* Ibid. mywen 97 ones “023 Ys) 1. 

* See the title-page of ont TIMN Ym (Mantua, 1565). Two other 
members of the family Sullam in Mantua, Abraham b. Jacob and Josef 
b. Meir, sign also the mentioned declaration. 

5 Cf. Zunz, wor 012, V, 157, VII, 123. 
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collection of Responsa (32-35, 37-38). Meir appears here 
not only as a master of his craft, but also as a Rabbinical 
scholar, and R. Mose meets him as an equal in learning. 
Meir’s inquiries, which are invariably signed “ Mose Meir 
ben Ephraim of Padua!,’ are not confined to matters 
connected with his particular vocation, but embrace the 
whole circle of religious practice *. 

The greater part of the year 1566 was devoted by Meir 
to the execution of an order which he had received from 
one of the most distinguished members of the congregation 
of Mantua, namely, the president David Fontanella, i.e. 
David ben Raphael Jacob Finzi of Fontanella*. A scroll 
of the largest size had to be written, and the work filled 
the space between May 19, 1566, and January 3, 1567. 
A similar order, although not quite so difficult a one, from 
Mose, a member of the distinguished Mantuan family of 
Chazak *, kept him engaged up to August 22, 1567. Towards 
the end of the year he undertook to write a scroll for 
Raphael Pesach in Solarolo, near Cremona. It was only 
finished on July 4, 1568, because he had to write during 


the same period a number of scrolls of the Book of Esther 
and of phylacteries. He undertook the writing of a scroll 
for Joshua Cohen of Vercelli and his three brothers on 
October 17 of the same year, and finished the work 
on March 8, 1569. It was not before October 19 that he 
commenced a scroll ordered by Judah Leon Morello of Pavia 
through Solomon di Ostilia; he finished it on May 25, 


! In the MS. of these Responsa (in my possession) : TIITNED Vd Aw) Vet. 
In No. 32, which was dated by R. Mose ‘9g Adar, 1560,” he addresses 
Meir thus : ow) NT Pw AWA PM PAT. 

2? In my MS. of various of R. Mose’s Responsa, there is one of Sunday, 
Ellul 26, 1564, commencing thus: Y’z* 1py0T TINNED VND WO) WN JNONw 
oy 92 OwIT NOI po. NN PIA Ow. LYN Mm PT) NM OW) Nzp PIM 
yr 59 Ime pasn 02 12°” IID OYA Nona MyM DA nNNp) AN nrw3 oOMeI7 
7272 WA we ON WP Med INIT) PYNwAD TD No? 2 AHpN7 ne. 

> He signs: oy mara p77 man 9s Ayre YI APY SED 19791 WW Vrs, 
vy. on277 7x. Moses Finzi was his brother, ibid. 

* Ibid.: Y/st 8x pin andy 093 Tw Yrs. 
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1570. The remainder of the year was devoted to a work 
ordered through Solomon ben Emanuel di Pontremoli, 
Reader of Mantua’, by Elia Trabotti of Regili. Jechiel 
ben Boas di Baruch procured him on May 17, 1571, an 
order from Joseph ben Mattathia Treves of Savigliano 
in Piedmont”, one of the most learned Rabbis of Italy, 
and the task was completed on December 23 of the same 
year. Immediately after he received another order from 
Joseph Jechiel di Corte Maggiore, the son of Abraham Viceno, 
which he finished on August 3, 1572, except the little 
crowns on certain letters. 

However fully engaged as a scribe, though, on account 
of his fame as a reliable and correct writer, overwhelmed 
with orders, the indefatigable man still found sufficient 
leisure to look after the management of his publishing 
trade, and to issue new works from his press, which was 
placed in the house of Giacomo Rufinelli*. A new under- 
taking in the publishing line, and this time one of greater 
magnitude and significance, was executed before the end 


of the year. The inquisitor of Mantua, Giovanni Battista 
de Milano, issued on April 10, 1572, a permit to our Meir 
ben Ephraim—for it is he whom I recognize under the 
designation of “the Jew Mirra de Crescino of Padua ”’—and 
his partner to print and publish Maimfni’s Code of the Law, 
with the commentary, Keseph Mishnah, by R. Joseph Karo‘. 


* Ibid. : x9 mae. Pp wow ¥’s1 Mnonenen der 0”33 rdw OND. 

? We read on the title-page of his Responsum on the Venturazzo trial : 
Y's) wy AY AD Rat nONA ON. 

§ The print: ¥ 4 apy’ Ym bo mp, omitted by Zunz, l.c., is from 
the year 1571. 

* M. Stern, l.c., 146, No. 137. My friend, Professor Guiseppe Jaré, 
Chief Rabbi of Ferrara, is in possession of the title-page of an edition 
of the first three books of Maimini’s Mishna Torah published by Meir 
ben Ephraim. The title-page represents a portico flanked by tortuous 
pillars, and the title is: Dye AND oF Yt DIN) APINA TAD O01 TIAN YID 
Two ‘eNP ORa) Pa TR Sy FROIN ymD5T M29 MAND OM OYpIwEM “PDA 
CMpy Www. OMY MA OT AY Oop 592 wT ND PY Wwe ODD ODdnd 
WIND AIO DN WIZ WIN HNN Newon nN ww AD Da : Nd 
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R. Menahem Azariah di Fano was at that time only twenty- 
four years of age, and yet stood already on terms of 
friendship with the great teacher of the whole diaspora 
who resided in Safed. R. Menahem had been honoured 
by the latter with the charge of having his work printed 
in Italy, and it may be that the former offered the printing 
of the book to Meir ben Ephraim even before the monu- 
mental Venice edition of 1574 was commenced. He was 
probably acquainted with the famous scribe of Mantua; 
himself almost a youth, his legal decisions on points of 
religious law had been applied for by the aged printer 
and writer of scrolls; we find traces of this in the former’s 
Responsa*. 

Meir ben Ephraim prepared himself on October 4, 1572, 
for the thirtieth time, to execute an order for a scroll of 


775 OMEN WoI2 ww!) ND WD WIT Dw. 2 PIN NID KEIN WA OY ONTD 
5 xv”’5 smayNEn. This book was already printed in 1565 under the reign 
of Guglielmo Gonzaga, and finished 7/25 yw mw peo wm ws. 
Isaac b. Joseph Sullam was then the companion of Meir. On the 
title-page we read: 9”) onpx V’n03 Y's) Yen Wo IEon n/a OEMs oa 
Yoo al "ey Doo AO Ya pry Vn Aavwe2. It is certainly the edition of 
Maimini’s work, on which the ambassador of Mantua, Aurelio Zibramonte, 
wrote on January 11, 1584, to his court: ‘‘ M. Gio. Paulo Eustacchio Renato 
é stato a dirmi questa matina che essendo caritati qui in Douana aleuni 
libri del Rabi Moise stampati gia 16 anni in cotesta citta ha ritrovato 
in essi molti errori et che per rispetto di V. A. non vuol farli abbruggiare 
ma li purgara” (JI Bibliofilo, An. v. No. 2, Bologna, 1884). Compare Zunz, 
Zur Geschichte, p. 257, who did not know the year of this edition. See also 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., p. 1873 (10-11), and 2982 (no. 8745). The reprint 
under Vincenzo Gonzaga is so slavishly literal that the line: 15cm cw2 
mavwen 9’ one W722 2) YRD Wd, is also retained, though Meir was no 
longer alive when Vincenzo came to the throne in 1587. 

! Cf. Conforte, mwin xv, ed. D. Cassel, fol. 42 b. 

* Nos. 37and 38. The latter Responsum is, according to fol. 37b, certainly 
written after 1576, for ‘”21 is added to the name ‘xr D”’TM. 
R. Menahem Azarja praises Meir’s mastery in the art of drawing the crowns 
in the following terms, fol. 39 a: DMN OT Ww NN PAN MW PHO? 7299 
DM Twro ‘nazm. He introduces his answers with the flattering 
remarks; yx V9 armors) PPT evo bx ww yr ad yt (No. 37) and xnwn 
MN) xvY TN we *> [Sotah 49%] No IND WM) ND NWT TT WIR ONT 
vem “pnyw mw) do Sana 7w. 
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the Law. It was an order of a particularly honourable 
character, and Meir executed it with enhanced zeal; for 
it was given by the venerable and celebrated Aminadab 
di Fano of Mantua’. The text without the crowns was 
finished already on April 10, 1573. From June 9g till 
December 17 of the same year he worked at the execution 
of an order which he had received through the distinguished 
Rabbi of Asti, Abraham ben Meshullam of Agnelo®, from 
Eliezer Poggietto, who intended to present his nephew, 
Mose Treves, with a scroll of the Torah written by Meir’s 
master-hand. The work was finished on December 17, 1573. 
He thereupon worked on another scroll from February 14 
till June 29, 1574, ordered by Abraham ben Malkiel de 
Villanova through Solomon di Pontremoli. Already on 
August 16 he was engaged in writing a fresh scroll for Juda 
Leon Morello, which was completed on January 27, 1575. 
He commenced another on March 17, this time for a woman, 
Diana del Bene *, and finished it on August 19. He received 
on October 9, 1575, through Isaac. Norzi, an order from the 
latter’s brother-in-law, Meshullam Kusi‘, which was executed 
by the beginning of May, 1576. But the latter half of that 
year was destined to terribly disturb the peace which the 
indefatigable scribe had hitherto enjoyed. The plague had 
broken out in Mantua °, and had also invaded the quiet home 
of Meir ben Ephraim. Three victims fell to its fury: 
his daughter and daughter-in-law and his manservant 
succumbed in rapid succession. We learned from the 
account-book of the Chevra Kadisha for the first time that 
our printer and scribe went in the Ghetto of Mantua also 
by the name of Meir Talliano, i.e. Italiano °. 

1 His signature, which is the second on the declaration of March 25, 
1565, reads: xpd 5’st mDdw ‘022 Y’s9 ay YrT. 

2 Cf. Revue des Etudes Juives, X, 185, note 2. 

° Cf. about this family, Kaufmann in JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
VIII, 517. * Cf. Mortara, mon, p. 18. 

5 The chief of the congregation, the revered Rabbi Mose Provinciale, 


died on July 30. Zunz, Monatstage, p. 42. 
® This infer, because the above-mentioned cp25, f. 27a, equally with 
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Scarcely had he commenced on June Io, 1576, a work 
for Kalonymos ben Samuel, ordered by Mordechai Soncino’, 
when the plague made its appearance in the Ghetto, and 
constant anxiety banished for a long time all thought of 
vocation and labour. The year 1577 had already commenced, 
before he could complete his task. On January 22 he had 
made such progress that it only wanted the crowns, and 
we see him already on March 12 start on a fresh task 
which his heart was particularly set on, for it was the 
fulfilment of the wish of a dear deceased relative. His 
nephew Mose, the son of his brother David, desired to possess 
a scroll of the Torah written by the hand of his uncle. 
Both father and son had died since. The task was com- 
pleted before September 2, the New Year’s Day of 5338. 
On December 10 of the same year, he commenced another 
scroll, which he had promised Abraham Levi dell’ Arpa? 
to complete for the latter’s father-in-law Mose ben Menahem 
Pugliese * in Lodi. Although the work was interrupted for 
two months because no parchment could be obtained, yet 
the work was as good as finished on June 24,1578. Itseems 
that he lost his wife in the course of that year*. He obtained 
again through Abraham Agnello, Rabbi of Asti, an order 
from Eliezer Poggietto, one of the most distinguished 
members of his congregation, who wished te see a small- 
size scroll written by the hand of the master of Mantua. 
He started the work on October 14 and finished it on 
March 6, 1579. 

The execution of his fortieth scroll, which he was charged 


Meir’s journal, contains the entry of three deaths under that name : (1) »pyp 
wed pa 9 MIN, (2) IO PRO ‘9 NI YprIp, and (3) wardw veo (1 Ng. 

1 Ibid., fol. 35 be, it is mentioned that a son of this Mordechai died on 
September 3, 1586, and (fol. 38b) a daughter on July 3, 1592. 

2 Ibid., fol. 35 d, after May 21, 1587, alluded to as already dead when 
his son died. 

3 About this spelling and the name Pugliese of Appulia, cf. oy »n, 
ed. Adelmann, p. 18, note 16, and Luzzatto in Polak’s n1p mn, pp. 66, 67. 

* Ibid., fol. 30a, we read before September 29, 1578: uwoR RD 9 
yowo OW) MIN WON Mp. 
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to write by Mordechai ben Rafael Norzi, was again con- 
nected with most painful reminiscences. He had started 
the work on June 25, 1579, when during the festival season 
a quite unexpected trial fell to his share and landed the 
peaceable old man in prison. The restless plottings of 
the Inquisition at last necessarily interfered also with 
Mantua, the last refuge of the Jewish book trade. The 
documents necessary for elucidating these events are still 
missing, but Meir’s short entry in his diary is sufficiently 
eloquent to make us understand that the denunciations and 
plottings on the part of an inquisitor of Jewish extraction 
must have brought persecutions upon the Jewish congrega- 
tion of Mantua which they had hitherto been spared. The 
old printer and publisher was arrested immediately after 
the Jewish New Year. He had to suffer the pain of being 
kept separated from the prayers of his brethren on the Day 
of Atonement; he pined in solitary confinement. It must 
have been an unlawful, or, at least, a culpably rash 
arrest; for already after twelve days the authorities were 
compelled to set him free, and on the Hoshaanah Day he 
could again join his brethren in prayer. The mental 
sufferings which he had to undergo in conjunction with 
other accidents, such as the spraining of a foot, threw him 
on a bed of sickness. He was ill for six months, and it 
was miraculous that the old man possessed the staying 
power to rise again after so many untoward events and to 
recover sufficiently to again undertake fresh work. He 
rejoiced in completing on June 1, 1580, Norzi’s scroll, a work 
bound up with so many miseries. 

Afterwards he started afresh with renewed vigour, as if 
he were bent upon compensating for precious time lost. 
On June 12 he commenced a fresh scroll for Mose ben 
Samuel di Melli of Viadana, and completed it on November 
22, 1580. He completed two scrolls in 1581: one for 
Chananja of Gazolo! between January 15 and June 20, 


‘This must be Chananja Finzi of Gazolo. Cf. Zunz, Zur Geschichte, 
p. 258, andl Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., p. 2864, no. 7944. 
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and the other for Samuel Jechiel ben Chayim Cohen of 
Alexandria between July 20 and December 10. On 
April 15, 1582, he commenced writing the scroll which he 
was not destined to finish. He had undertaken to write it 
for his cousin Mose ben Melito, and it would have been the 
forty-fourth. The last entry in his diary refers to it, but 
he could only note down when he commenced it; death 
overtook him during the execution. His eye remained 
bright, his hand firm to the last. At an age when other 
people have long lost strength and faculties he was still 
bent upon his arduous task with juvenile vigour. The 
tombstone of the Meir ben Baruch Jamnitz, who was buried 
in Prague in 1667, records that that writer of scrolls of the 
Torah had had the privilege of writing fifty scrolls in which 
no mistake could be detected’. Meir ben Ephraim coin- 
pleted only forty-three, but his art had remained faithful 
to him even to his last year, and every specimen was 
a pattern of its kind, so that the scrolls from his hand 
became, like the model codices of former centuries, standard 
patterns for long periods of time and for distant countries. 
He had raised his handicraft to an art, in which he secured 
his place, even when the publishing trade in which he had 
engaged also proved more and more unfavourable to him 
by untoward vicissitudes. It was evidently due to the 
influence of the Inquisition, which became also triumphant 
in Mantua, that no publishing enterprise of Meir ben 
Ephraim’s, during the latter years of his life, can be recorded. 
This energetic and indefatigable man was compelled to look 
on, when the emporium of the Jewish book trade, which 
he had helped to establish, gradually decayed and dissolved. 
In his old age he nearly became a martyr to his calling of 
printer of Mantua, and had to be grateful that he suffered 
no more than the painful recollections of the grave danger 
that threatened him. 

Meir ben Ephraim was well stricken in age when he died. 


1 See Hock, Die Familien Prags, p. 234. 
VOL. XI. x 
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He was interred in Mantua on November 17, 1583!. His 
memory remained fresh long after his death. The types used 
in his printing-office came into the possession of his nephew 
Ephraim ben David and belonged afterwards to Elishama 
ben Israel Sifroni *, and were utilized during the short period 
during which Jewish printing still managed to flourish in 
Mantua. But Meir ben Ephraim’s fame endured above all 
through his labour as a scribe. The fame of his accuracy 
procured him during his lifetime the esteem and recognition 
of the greatest Rabbis of his time, the friendship of R. Mose 
Provinciale and R. Menahem Azariah di Fano. The same 
fame raised the scrolls that emanated from his hands, and 
which were spread all over Italy, to the rank of precious 
relics, the possession of which was the pride of individuals 
and congregations. Not less an authority than Abraham 
Portaleone asserted, in 1607 °%, that of all the forty-three 
scrolls not a single one was ever questioned even as to the 
smallest details by the most expert judges. 
D. KAurMann. 
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05/545 meen yao Yn [i.e. said go lire]. Zunz, 1. ¢., 252, could only 
remark, ‘already dead at the commencement of the year 1593.” 

2 Zunz, ibid., 257 a and 260. Cf. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., p. 2982, no. 
8745. This Ephraim lost a son on April 28, 1589, ef. cpp, fol. 35 d. 
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AN ARAMAIC TEXT OF THE SCROLL 
OF ANTIOCHUS. 


Amona many Cambridge Cairoan fragments of the 
medieval story of the Maccabean revolt is one of more than 
usual interest. It is here printed, with the continuation 
as contained in a Paris MS. I hope in future numbers of 
this Review to print some other fragments. It may suffice 
to mention now that several of the fragments are accented ', 
and one contains part of the Arabic version, written con- 
tinuously, and not alternating verse by verse with the 
Hebrew or Aramaic, as is the case in previously known 
MSS.? 

The importance of the text here printed consists chiefly 
in its offering a distinct type. Its variations from the 
common text are at least as important as are its co- 
incidences. It is not disfigured by some of the worst 
historical blunders of the common text. Positively, it 
gives interesting evidence as to the knowledge possessed 
of the Apocrypha by medieval Jews. As will be seen later 
on, the present text contains some very clear reminiscences 
of the First Book of the Maccabees. Further, the text has 
some bearing on Saadiah’s references to the Book of the 
Hasmoneans. Finally, it helps us to fix the position which 
the Scroll once occupied in the ritual of the Synagogue. 


1 There are complete texts of the common version at Florence and 
Oxford, punctuated and accented. I shall speak of these texts in a 


subsequent article. 
2 A recension of the Arabic version is given by Dr. Hirschfeld in his 


Arabic Chrestomathy (London, 1892, pp. I seq.)- 
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No argument is needed to show that the present text is, 
in a sense, quite independent of the common version. 
Even where it is shorter, it is not an abbreviation, and it 
contains matter not contained in the longer form. Some, 
but not all, of these new points are indicated below. The 
present text is free from the blunders regarding the foun- 
dation of Antioch (verse 3 of Dr. Gaster’s edition’), the 
pseudo-city Bagras (verse 4), the exaggeration of Antiochus’ 
reign (verse 5). There is here none of the Messianic touch 
(verse 7). Further, though there are several interesting 
identities of expression, there are many curious variations 
(e.g. the use of the word "x in line 54, the phrase x'D¥D 
‘xan107 in line 48). The order of the incidents differs too. 
Then the numbers of those slain by Jochanan (line 26) 
differ from those in the ordinary version (verse 27). 
Jochanan is not associated with the name Makkali (as 
in verse 28), but a new epithet Mekkanai (sp) is used 
(line 27). In line 55 nmv3 is an excellent variant of ‘23 
(verse 36). Again, the whole passage, lines 69 onwards, 
is independent, and there is nothing in this text parallel to 
the contents of verses 65 to 76 of the common version. 

The present text is obviously not the one known to 
Saadiah, for it does not contain the quotation which he 
makes in his Sefer Haggalui (ed. Harkavy, p. 180)”. On 
the other hand, the ordinary text is certainly unlike 
Saadiah’s. Not only is his reading ‘nm dp (in the passage 
cited by him) different from all known MSS., but Saadiah 
calls neither Jochanan nor Mattathias “High Priest.” It 
is, however, impossible to base any argument, as Dr. Krauss 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XXX, p. 215) has done, on 
the use by Saadiah of the title ‘xsown "73 ANn3, for the 
extant Seroll is described as *20wn 123 ndx in the colophon 
of two of the Cambridge fragments, in the Bodl. MS. Opp. 
Add. 139 (Cat. Neub. 2333), and no doubt in other MSS. 

! See Transactions of the Oriental Congress, London, 1891, vol. II, p. 1 seq. 


* It is possible that the Geniza text contained the passage; the 
Cambridge fragment breaks.off before the place is reached. 
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as well. Nor do the various uses of the names Hashmonai 
and Mattithya throw any light on the question, for Saadiah 
seems (p. 150) to call the five sons both sons of Hashmonai 
and sons of Mattathias. There is not more force in Dr. 
Krauss’ argument, that Saadiah, when comparing the 
Scroll to Daniel, must have meant that it was written 
partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic. For Saadiah 
unreservedly says that the book was written in Aramaic 
potas: finda. 

But a conclusive argument in confirmation of the belief 
that the common text differed materially from Saadiah’s 
lies ready to hand. In the common text (e.g. ed. Gaster, 
p- 25) Judah, son of Mattathias, is slain 0" p72 Sopney 
before the dedication of the Temple and during the lifetime 
of his father. The language used about Eleazar leaves it 
doubtful (as is the case also in the text published below) 
whether he, too, was thought to have died comparatively 
early in the revolt. But of the early death of Judah there 
is no question. Now, if Saadiah’s text had contained the 
incident of the early death of Judah, he could not possibly 
have said that the Scroll was written by all the five brothers. 
On p. 163 of Sefer Haggalui he names the ‘s22wn *33 as the 
authors, and to leave no doubt that he means the whole five, 
he names them in full. Thus on p.151 he says distinctly :— 


Mnno 22 ydsr NIM pM pyort AA wImWN 22 INIA 
,O73 7D ND °D NINND 


Saadiah could not have said this had his text contained 
the incident of Judah’s death. It is well worth noticing, 
that in the text printed below the false account of Judah’s 
death is not found, and in this respect the new text agrees 
better with the version known to Saadiah. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the same remark 
of Saadiah’s regarding the authorship of the Scroll is at 
variance with the statement in the Halachoth Gedoloth. In 
the latter (ed. 1810, fol. 104), the Scroll of the Asmoneans is 
attributed to the “ Elders of the house of Shammai and the 
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Elders of the house of Hillel.” The bearing of this dis- 
crepancy on the general question of the age of the Scroll 
must be left for a future article. 

The text printed below has, as was already said above, 
several reminiscences of 1 Maccabees not displayed in the 
common text. Though the compiler certainly did not write 
with 1 Maccabees before him, he is in some details more 
accurate than the writer of the common text. The reader 
can detect these points for himself. Some of the worst 
mistakes of the common text are absent from the new text. 
It will only be necessary to point out here a few of the 
more striking reminiscences of 1 Maccabees. 

Line 1 of text: ‘on jo pa. The writer knows that 
previously to ascending the throne of Syria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes was resident in Rome (1 Mace. i. 10). 

Lines 9 and Io: }103) pao pvsenwn ida. An exact and 
very striking reminiscence of 1 Mace. iii. 45 wal é£€dcuwev 
avAds Kai Kivdpa. 

Lines 10 and 11: NwnP m’DI) NNMID NMby XMVID bon 
210". The abolition of the sacrifices (not mentioned in the 
common text) here reminds us of 1 Mace. i. 45 kal xwAdoa 
dAoxavt@para Kal Ovoias kal omovdyy ek Tod ayidoparos. 

Line 32: pywne xnp> and whole incident. Cf. 1 Mace 
ii. 15. The ordinary text knows nothing of the con- 
nexion of Modein with the Maccabean story, nor of the 
striking incident of 1 Mace. ii. 23 seq. It may well be 
that the epithet ‘x2po (line 27 of text) is a reminiscence of 
1 Mace. ii. 26-7. The order of the incidents, too, resembles 
that in the passage cited. The word ‘xpp may possibly 
be a mistake for ‘app. 

It is very noticeable that the text printed below falls off 
towards the end, and that its chief merits are confined to 
the opening parts. The Geniza specimen only extends till 
the twentieth line, and it may well be that this text did 
not continue quite as in the Paris MS. from which the 
remainder is taken. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted, that, so far as the Geniza text goes, it agrees very 
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exactly with the Paris codex. The variations of the latter 
are marked P. in the footnotes. 

Of other details in the text the following may be noted :— 

Line 3: pone. Cf. Targum to Prov. xxvii. 24. 

Line 13: xbow ‘pox Sy amy mn. Cf. Targum to Judg. 
iii. 16. 

Line 20: x>*0n. Cf. Dan. v. 7. 

Line 66. Cf. Targum to Hosea ii. 1. 

Line 78. Cf. Targum to 2 Sam. i, 22. 

Finally, the title as well as the conclusion of the MS. 
shows that it was inserted into the Targum of the Haftara 
for the Sabbath occurring during the feast of Chanuka 
(Zech. ii. 14). The heading ‘meen wd owin naDin occurs 
in the Geniza fragment and the words are also used at the 
close of the Paris Codex (which M. Israel Levi kindly copied 
for me). This heading throws fresh light on the origin of the 
Scroll of Antiochus. The Scroll is, in truth, nothing but 
an interpolated Targum to a haftara, and must be classed 
with some other medieval compilations in Aramaic. That 
Targumim to haftaras were used liturgically is shown, 
among other evidence, by the Machzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz, 
pp. 165-172), though the Antiochus Targum is a longer 
interpolation than these. Such a Targum may have replaced 
the older derashoth such as are contained in the Pesikta 
Rabbathi (ed. Friedmann, p. 160 a), while, finally, another 
replacement occurred and piyutim were substituted for the 
Targum. But on the relations between these various forms 
of the Chanuka story (including the Chanuka Midrashim), 
I hope to write more fully in another article. 

The text of the first twenty lines is from the much 
mutilated Geniza fragment, the insertions in square brackets 
being from the Paris MS. (Bibliothéque Impériale, no. 75, 
fol. 300). In every case where these brackets occur there 
is a gap in the Geniza fragment, showing that the word 
was originally present. The colophon with which the 
Paris text concludes is in a different hand to the rest of 
the MS., and has no historical value. 
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‘mown o> on mapin 


Tom worn jo par may Nobo pry 12 DIPS ENT mM 
xnvvay xe daa nda ps[p yaw]) peyr AND wD I MAD 
my ay ddenvd powds mes wr pine [pono] pow 55 wan 
DIDNT ND NTT In Noy met 2panyow [xda mpd] tx 
5 ba]5an nmdy poy ins yd SII pO pw pmror(oa] pay 
[S> sam] sony [55] raw pay pmo} Saban pamai[y 
nado fen aap [mn pmdy aw xynyea na oon jesd syns 
amavis 52 sbapr pym[ab aby sen] Sovdeawd anan Savoy mmm 
roar Sober bom spwd [pane] 7a poyp pom pon 
so nnn xnby @xma(o) rdoa [xenps stor wn S21] 9p 
wro[a]ma Bans ™xx[ dy epmeet prod porn] xep nds 
aan sayy tnd [a9 xn) aon Some anno 13 pny @ pbxn 
Sepx Sy any pan pow pan “amp xn ANS KNW Nn| IN 
rine *ordenws [xy]an onp[> Sne]y opr menad nfinjno sdpes 
15 [3]p9 md Fap[x}y [FJyp2 op mn rdw ayn [Joo mm 
xodot xv yO AnD wap Map ano nN Noy [pox]D 
m> aos py yy xfad]ot xm qnyn [say]od smenw [v2] 
by pox [spjmt aps pads [aby 7 xox) wp [oxJna xd 
sro Sy asad [xadjon ‘pm jo and vam cnvat pon Now 
20 WY ON PNY Vy TROs”] Sy xantt xm Aenad wad x2do7 


1 P. yor. 2 P. prvnw. 

5 P. e201 pO Pw PPC Pw pty cm. 

* P. pon. 5 P. ov. 6 P. odwry). 7 P. maa prep von. 

® P. powivn. * P. pon. 0 P. NI pO. 

1! The gap is not large enough for all these words. Probably pron 
was absent from the Geniza fragment. 

as Poo: 18 P, port NmaIne. 1 P, adds mn. 

6 P, wor. ® P. cows. oP, 1M. 

#* P. pow. The reading in the Geniza fragment may be pCR NM NCE. 

#? From here to the end is from the Paris Codex. 
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aa pat Ser mead pam pdr xdc qos jo naa 55 pp ype 
$5 spend Ppp NTA NNywa m2 NIV. Sy SOM NOD PON mNND 
xdxowt moos by xo aM on pm AN [22 MIP yD 733 
ypm xnbn po aby aos yop andn na yon) Natn om Dn 


wdpp po mm sind ma xdop pana Sup mdopy apt mada 25 


yew pads xndm axo nbn sin xova anny 12 pny Supt 
TMA AYN) DIVO yO NAT NWI sep AO” NY Mp) MOY 
Ay WA DWT INN MOY AMIAM NBPO PIN MD Py Te 
xpwd poyonr md poop yon jon inset 7 52 yep pymd 
pan’ yin Sew 33 yo pep noon xnmo andy xmva po by 
panypo inst Seaw 3 7D peor xmynd pad indasr sony 
MY NMP MD IND Id AWA ANAND NAT ANN pyTAD NMS 
by sppoy op San 122 yO Nal NM NOD Ad INT NNT 
my Supny xodp Sp pays xd st any pay an Spa psn) xno 


3 


Son N NT NM! TD NOW? Donn Koby wimp Pay’ Nd : 


MII j33 12) AWD PP pAPd mm xno xn ma ANN 
bop mow Sy mann jaa yinyy pena dy panyost nnn sind 
pyranny aderd ans Aram oma ane wind as xdup pas 
soins xn ovad sos Sew ap aaa ana adem aw om 
‘mryot xo by smmam oma Sa amo a ent pene 
soond qo drown se yD pAd pros Ama pos pry pep 
xnywa na xadp tod [i]yone sox IND NM KN jD Ine 
MBDA IND PINT NIM PVT MN pawda xnav xndw nbps 
Hy) MIN ANI NOV INVIy Wayn poy xnw ADT NNN 


° 


pred wderr xa xnav Noy me Sno xdy sa odpnat vd 30 45 


now Sy ane apd py aan oa 17 xNeND nod 
nenn yor I xnnxd naa ps ads ino xa pany dpy xnayes 
3D NID NM cNaNIOT NayOd ined pAMNN 7D IPD ANND 12 
nop) OK AN NID por Nyon 13 wD xa ANN NWS Seen 


yay oma ame 75 ms pay ao Spa aman opr aw dy 50 


xmn apy map jody ay xd pase mont mow mnndn 
spat avo xm by raya xdy mom 2d a0 yy Sane nat 
novy dy xnvwa nda andayt xs 7 ANSON NOW NN 
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yo ‘mina nda pderws te We 1D IN Aw ony nn m3 
55. 8p poms yay Sew moa IND) RIND PUN NT AND NY 
AMID’ 7D OMINT MOM yn xd meOT Nn Korps Sea 
pvaa syne sind as xdep pas ydupy nnn 22 Awon nnn 
ans ans da pon 55 ad poe pov py pia DIP wPr AIM 
AON) TN FPN DINO yor Ia) AND Wa AwoND pds xd 
6o ox mS TON YD) Vy MOT OPr OMID FrOW) ANMW 52 ny KopNd 
xno oS yown ox padee ainn pap ayn ox nnaen Sn 
bn pmsde Sy aS mot xppy Sy pave sina 75 poo soe Nap 
mnno 33 xwon oy aap tayody ind pranp say Sy nade 
ney soy pan yn ans 55 Sy pam wen sepa ap Sy yan 
6s MS wr Bs Syst dma bmp wanna odeny dy in amine jo 
worbox d5 ppranor abet sown? pyrinny pon dt (!) 2 ND p73 
xpo Sy aan amy yi Ann *22 worn xdon ny (!) peng 
ymaxnsr roy pmenad Sy panyot nnn prem Sy xomp wen 
XN AA NID ANAND aT pAnAnw pox axdy xodo op 
7o NMIN pan’ a ySe AXw ON jn ANID PAY memdn pyow 
JVOTS pROI MI A AN. amd wo yy pan ome mI PM 
IND 2 PyYOW NENT RN NW NIT SPY AI ND OPN 
ainey oon Sep mepn Sat apy 72 pyow3a OTR WTS 
Se memopd xaipd by sot ay na aKa JOT a NY Dw” 
75 tox smbyn Sew aa pnova qo 2 yay ann Nd sAINND 
Siew sam mine awa xd nam nep oma adm odsn ny wp 
minnow xd ina Xnep aa sino powp om opm awn xd 
OTR POM kos M3 yds yy xan xd Sees xsam waned 
A sy mop jou pao poop mann poy sot my 12 sews 
80 OND) WE? Mm MyDD NON NvmB NSD me or xd ominnd ane 
sot xd mmx sow pyow oy oder Sy amet ab owen spas 
YIV) WI AND “DONNY OND) WEI MY AMDD sox Kemp adr > me 
sie mx oxy xd mined sper pm oy odeaw Sy anes pad 
INNT PMO pao wimNt 55 spa OP) WED MY NMDD NON NUD 
Ss sax xeme xdy oS me gor xd smnxd sox inay oy oder Sy 
sy oder Sy any ee NnwP TNT 55 pND ONP) wEI MOD 
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YE) my mmo soe Nemp Nd od mee arr xd ommend ane otyds 
mma sy adem Sy inet xdmet sorte pwrdot pow on 
Nnywa nl Kony. “we J. Ten xdxows Jnwp ww mmx pynw> 
n> waen pam poxdo myaw svodya op tbo omby ww xn go 
AND ‘|282 AA Amy pad AYNND 22 anna panndn ny wo 
> po~a pyow nna ySupy ode Sy inet pads yawn mew 
vinst 53 spa pm nny pryver oder Sy inet sobp owen 
vine 53 spo~a ynay nna pon oder Sy anes prom perp 
Pop 52 cpa ciyds mma pam ode Sy inet gon ane 95 
pa cayds war pompyr oder Sy inet xdmaa saws pyados 
maton ppm ena Kans pat mmswe xd NY pay en 
ndenva ny yen xem aye by papbn ama 
wer ‘dan NON NT STO NNWD NAW NI ono 
moy Sy pep pooy papiny ‘O27 on nd) aN Pa ‘nw 100 
“IN PYTM Po nya wer oyd op pM xAA aya 
DIDyo ‘Oya aM AA ne * Sn pS pNamNd ondw meoy % 
* pap yo sen 55 wp awa 55 pn ‘iby axa sada pivow 73 
NON WI MYND pEN AN A AP aD “mK MN 


stp’Da nT mo MD NMy Ndi Kondo DID ON AD 


ND) NY 13: IID 13 AMT ANID Wy Ns 
+8) ompe on Sy omnn mepin obws 
ody mead awom oenden maby nymx me swn won 


nbws 


In a later number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
I hope to describe the many other Geniza fragments of this 
book, which (through the kindness of Prof. Schechter and 
Dr. Neubauer) I have been able to examine and collate. 
I shall then also offer some further conclusions regarding 
the date and origin of the Scroll of the Hasmoneans, 


I. ABRAHAMS. 
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WEDDING SONG. 


By JeHupAH HALEeEvI. 


Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth’, 
And gather the fruit thy joy shall bear ; 

Thou and the wife of thy youth ?, 
Turning now to thy dwelling to enter there. 


Glorious blessings of God, who is One, 
Shall come united upon thine head ; 
Thine house shall be at peace from dread, 
Thy foes’ uprising be undone. 
Thou shalt lay thee down in a safe retreat ; 
Thou shalt rest, and thy sleep be sweet. 


In thine honour, my bridegroom, prosper and live °; 
Let thy beauty arise and shine forth fierce ; 
And the heart of thine enemies God shall pierce, 
And the sins of thy youth will he forgive, 
And bless thee in increase and all thou shalt do, 
When thou settest thine hand thereto. 


And remember thy Rock, Creator of thee 4, 
When the goodness cometh which he shall bring ; 
For sons out of many days shall spring, 
And ev’n as thy days thy strength shall be’. 
Blessed be thou when thou enterest 
And thy going out shall be blest °. 


1 Eccles. xi. 9. 2 Prov. v. 18. * Ps. xlv. 5. 
* Eccles, xii. 1. 5 Deut. xxxiii. 25. ® Deut. xxviii. 6. 




























HOSHANA 


"Mid the perfect and wise shall thy portion lie, 
So thou be discreet where thou turnest thee ; 
And thine house shall be builded immovably, 
And “Peace” thou shalt call; and God shall reply: 
And peace shall be thine abode; and sealed 
Thy bond with the stones of the field?. 


Thy glory shall rise, nor make delay; 
And thee shall he call and choose; and thy light. 
. In the gloom, in the darkness of the night, 
Then shall break forth like the dawn of day?; 
And out from the shining light of the morn 
Shall the dew of thy youth be born’. 


Nina Davis. 


HOSHANA. 
(From the ritual for Hoshana Rabba. Author unknown.) 


O Gop! like lost sheep we have gone astray: 
From out thy book wipe not our name away. 
Save! O save! 


O God! sustain the sheep for slaughter; see 
These dealt with wrathfully and slain for thee, 
Save! O save! 


O God! thy sheep! the sheep whom thou didst tend 
In pasture; thy creation and thy friend 

Save! O save! 
O God! the poor among the sheep! Take heed : 


Answer in time of favour to their need. 


Save! O save! 


1 Job v. 23. 7 Is. lviii. 8 > Ps. cx. 3. 
Y2 
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O God! they lift their eyes to thee, long sought ; 
Let those that rise against thee count as nought. 
Save! O save! 


O God! they pouring water, worshipping! 
Let them be drawing from salvation’s spring. 
Save! O save! 


O God! let saviours come to Zion at length, 
Endowed of thee, and saved by thy name's strength. 
Save! O save! 


O God! in garb of vengeance clad about, 


In mighty wrath cast all deceivers out. 
Save! O save! 


O God! and thou wilt surely not forget 
Her, by love-tokens bought, that hopeth yet?. 
Save! O save! 


O God! they seeking thee with willow bough?! 
Regard their crying from thine Heaven now. 
Save! O save! 


O God! as with a’crown bless thou the year; 
Yea, Lord, my singing, I beseech thee, hear. 
Save! O save! 


Nina Davis. 


! Referring to the ceremony of the pouring forth of water at the Temple 


duri 


ng the Festival of Tabernacles, 


* Hosea iii. 2, For mystical interpretations see nay ov, "9, YE NNN, 


and 
3 





1 nnd, in loco, 
Levit, xxiii. 40. 








HYMN OF REFUGE 





















HYMN OF REFUGE. 


(From the closing service of the Day of Atonement. 
Consisting of the first verse of a Selichah by Isaac ben 
Samuel [date unknown], and the first verse of a Selichah 
by Solomon ben Samuel [ probably 13th century].) 


THE shade of his hand shall cover us 
(Under the wings of his presence) ; 
He surely will pity, trying thus 
The wrongful heart, to show the righteous way. 
Arise, Lord, I beseech thee: 
My help! help now, I pray ; 
Lord, now let our crying reach thee. 


“Forgiven,” he will let us hear 
(We in his secret dwelling) ; 
His hand shall bring salvation near 
The people, poor and lowly and astray. 
While we to thee-be crying, 
Help wondrously we pray ; 
Lord, now be thou replying. 


Nina Davis. 
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ADON OLAM. 


THE Lord of all o’er space unformed did reign 
Before the world he fashioned called him king, 
And when the death shall come of everything, 

His sovereignty tremendous shall remain. 


His glory was, and is, and e’er shall be ; 
In that supreme dominion none may share ; 
He is alone, yea One: without compare, 

In unapproachable eternity. 


My living saviour and my God is he, 
A rock unshaken in my time of woe, 
A standard and a refuge unto me ; 
When parched I ery, his cooling waters flow. 


And when I sleep, and when once more I wake, 
My soul into his loving hand I give; 
Body and soul unto his mercy cleave ; 

The Lord’s with me, no fear my heart can shake’. 


P. J. Harroa. 


' This last line, as the translator is aware, resembles that used in 
another version. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 


20. Alphabetical List of Arabic Names (continued). 


405. NNN, better WW Vawawi or Nawwawi (on the 
different spelling in Arabic see Suj., pp. 265, 267, Suppl., 
p- 213), Sabbatai, in Raschid, about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, author of sermons (Asulai, I, 160, ed. 
Benj.; Thesaurus, p. 122, n. 565: NNNI! Zunz, G. V., p. 431, 
ed. II, p. 449, erroneously thought to emend the name, 
and to read Novi), and of Responsa, MS. seen by Asulai 
(omitted in Benjacob’s Thesaurus). 

405". NBDNIN) Elieser b. Josef ibn al-Nat...? (MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 596). 

406. 2718) Ndtsiz (inspector), 7N2 12 373, tenth century, 
at Bagdad (Harkavy, Monatsschr., 1882, p. 168; I do not 
think that there is a connexion between this name and 
Yb) ‘93, ib., p. 169). 

406°, Dyed (36) ibn Nd‘im (sleeper), Jakob Chajjim, 
author of Responsa 3py’ yt (Benjacob, Thes., p. 163, n. 282; 
Zedner, p. 11: Aben Naim). 

[7ox3(bx), abu Ali (ap. Harkavy, Meassef N., p. 182, 1. 5 
from bottom, and p. 183, first line, father of abu ’l-‘Ala, and 
accordingly to be corrected, p. 182, first line), A. 1155, seems 
to be the Hebrew jos), trustee, secretary, of the community, 
with the Arabic article, like jx7>x.] 
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407. Aynx(5x), see under no. 

408. T3K Nds‘ir (adiutor, defensor), Abd Allah b. N. 
(Med. Jew. Chron., I, 153,1. 3; the word 73y has been ejected, 
p. 152, last line, hence the name dbx in the Index). 

408°. 5pxi Nakid (liberator), see under Swxp. 

MPN, See MP2. 

408°, 2°33(¢x) al-Nabi (the prophet!). I never met with 
this name, which a Jew under the dominion of Islam would 
hardly venture to assume; but Mr. M. Franco (Hssai sur 
Histoire des Isruélites de V Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1897, 
p- 285), under the heading “Noms d'origine arabe,” gives 
about a dozen names, part of which we shall rectify at their 
places, the last, “ Annabi, ou Oun-Nabi;” or is this ‘23y? 

409. 3N3) Nadjdjar (carpenter, joiner) = Hebrew 732, and 
sometimes so written; family name, frequent; see Hebr. 
bibliogr., XVI, 68, 136; comp. Catal. Bodl., p. 2605; Zunz, 
Lit., p. 5783; Neub. 266 (Jaisch b. Mas‘ud); see also 18. At 
the beginning of the mma mdup, MS. Michael, 527, these 
specyfica are attributed to King Solomon, partly to Abraham 
ibn 18227 (sic), partly to other sages; Neub., n. 502, omits 
this statement. 

410, Myi Nadjara and Nidjara (carpentry), family 
name; AN.) (instead of 7x2) Nagiara, Nadjara (Cazés, 
p- 350); well known are Israel N. and his father Moses, 
Catal. Bodl., p. 1965. 


411. m9 Nagdila or Nagdela, to be derived from the 
Hebrew 23; the Arabs so called Samuel ha-Nagid, and 
it is more than curious that Graetz preferred the corruption 
Nagrela ; see Catal. Bodl., p. 2461; Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 89, 
XIII, 123; Neubauer, Ben Chananja, 1862, p. 24; Amador 
de los Rios, History, &c., I, 213; Neub.,J.Q. R., VII, 542, n. 1. 

412. 35(5x) al-Nadjib (the generous, noble), a by-name 
of Jefet, for whom Schet (nv) b. Jefet composed his Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch with the title ... M107 nxon, 
of which he extracted a compendium entitled AXDA NNoN 
(the title is an imitation of the Arabic is.; cream, butter, 
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and extract, comp. H. Kh., V, 533-539); the last, written 
A. 1596, contr. (1286), exists in Palestine (M. Luncz, ’’s md 
for the year 5656, p. 83). 

ma, see M3. 

412°. B33 Nadjs or Nadjas, Nadjus (impure?), ibn N., 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 1977, see (nddx)nx2. Should it be ni 
Nadjm (=Nadjm al-Din, star of the religion)? 

413. "Nmx) al-Nahari (of Nahar, Suj., p. 318), Sa‘id 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 2346; Kohut, Light of Shade, p. 19). 

414. 271) Nahun? family in Africa ; Isak (154 5), perhaps 
the same as Isak b. Josef (copyist of a MS. in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1524, Hebi. Bibliogr., XVI, 34, 103) ; Josef, 1590 
(ibid., p. 103). 

414>, SNmAa(bs) al-Nahrwani? of Nahrwan, quoted by 
Saadia Gaon (Rev. des Et. Jwives, XX, 135; comp. Harkavy, 
Resp. 411, and Jose al-Nahrwanai, Kerem Chemed, IX, 41). 

415. DN Nuwas or Nawwas? (pending? wavering ?) 
Josef b. Ibrahim (Neubauer, Notice sur la lexicogr., p. 27, 
Catal. Bodl. MSS., n. 1451). 

416. ADIN Nudjma (“ Nogema,” Zunz, Ges. Schr., I, 43, 
“star”: the waw expresses the vowel), name of the daughter 
of Amram b. Salomo Duran (Resp. of Sal. Duran, no. 92). 

417. ‘1 (Numi or Naum), ibn N., who told ibn Djana‘h 
what he had seen in Egypt (Opusc., p. 147, ap. Poznanski, 
Mose ibn Chiquitilla, p. 81). 

417°, Pyon 0 Nur al- Ein (light of the eye); Josua, MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 1302. 

417°. (6x)? Isak b. Jehuda, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2525. 

418. 0) Nata (Zedner, p. 607, Cazés, p. 350), or Natif? 
(impure, ill?); recent family name; Salom N. (Jellinek, 
Kontr., 1. ¢., p. 36, and see moxvdy). 

419. IW Najar and Nijar (Cazés, p. 350), perhaps only 
a different spelling of 1i2? see this. 

419°. jXVD"3 (?) Josef b. Maimun (MS. Bodl., Neub. 287). 

420. 270) b. Salomo (Rabbi), possessor of MS. Munich 
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118, A. 1401, might be the Hebrew translation of a foreign 
name “ Panther,” although hitherto not known ; but there 
is an Arabic proper name ;+)\ (al-Nimr or Namir), see 
Abu Bequer ben Khair, Jndex librorum, &c., ed. F. Codera, 
&e., Ceesaraug., 1894, 1895, p. 511. 

421. D'Y3, this name is an instructive example of the 
difficulty to read and explain the names. We find 
the abbreviation of an eulogy, which Neubauer (Rev. des Et. 
Juives, V, 42) would dissolve in the formula, ‘7’ }1’y 1n3 
inmyD; but such a tautology is not verisimilar, and there- 
fore I have not adopted it (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 467, n. 36); 
perhaps we must read oY’y3, which would present a current 
phrase ... jy 3. We find further, in the eleventh century, 
the attribute oyin (the agreeable, Zunz, Lit., p. 583, n. 1, 
and in the text a recent Mose p'y2n, omitted by Neubauer, 
Catal., p. 365, E 3). In the sixteenth century and later 
we find a family D'y2 4x (comp. Cant. i. 16) or Kalomiti, 
viz. David and Samuel (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 111, XIX, 31, 
and ib., XVIII, 3, to Jellinek, Kontr. ka-Maggid, XVIII, 3)'; 
Mozes D'y2d8 (so) is mentioned by Sambari, p. 154. 

But there exists a family name ibn Na‘im (Jakob, Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1243, ap. Zedner, p. 11, “ Aben Naim”), which is 
perhaps not Hebrew but the Arabic ..»5 (Abu Bequer, &c., 
le, p. 511). 

421°, jxny? Nu‘aman b. abi ’l-Ridha b. Salim, a physician, 
probably about 1280; see my notice in Briill’s Jahrb., IX, 82. 

422. ‘DBD ? Moses, quoted by Natan b. Jechiel (Rapoport, 
Natan, n.12; Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 88); Nufusi, from a 
Berberic Kabila (Suj., p. 268), is not probable; still less the 
old n’D1H2 of the Bible (Rev. des Et. Juives, XXI, 316). 

423. fevox D2 Nafis al-Daula (precious of the state), 
a title of the Karaitic Nasi Salomo(Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 136, 
which escaped Cazés, Rev. des Et. Juives, XX, 79). 

424. 5) Naji' (utile), ibn N. abu ’l-Makarim, see D°N20. 


1 Comp. Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 219, n. 707 b. The remark about Benjamin 
has been neglected by Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., I, 381. 
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425. 78) Na‘sr (adiutor or help); the by-name “abu 
Na‘sr” of al-Farabi is translated into Hebrew ye” °28 ; and 
the same by-name of Samuel ibn Abbas has become the 
name Ary or xy of his father (Catal. Bodl., p. 2440; 
Neubauer, Rev. des Et. Juives, V, 52). Simcha b. Gerson 
Kohen, in his book of names (see the extracts in Wolf, I, 
p- 38 of the pref., n. 182, where Nezer is the pronunciation 
of the Hebrew word), gives it as an Arabic name corre- 
sponding to xwy (in the sense of My help)’. Na‘sr Allah 
ibn ANpoN (2) possessed MS. Bodl., Neub.1977. Na‘sr Allah 
ibn Nadjs(?) called s¥p, idem 1461. Abu Na‘sr is the 
by-name(?) of Asarja, grandson of Samuel ha-Nagid (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2466). Abu N. b. Elischa, contemporary of Jehuda 
ha-Levi in Alexandria, perhaps had the proper name Samuel 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2463), although I do not know a special 
connexion of this name with the by-name. A forged 
inscription of a Bodleian MS. (Neub. 313) calls Samuel 
ibn Tibbon “ibn Asarja” (Catal. Bodl., p. 2482), and 
Lilienthal reads in MS. Munich, 45 (actually 46), in a work 
of Is. Latif (I, 2. 28), “Samuel Abunazar” [viz. al-Farabi], 


instead of “Sxyowen moan! In my Catal. Bodl. I already 
guessed some mistake, but that is more than a mistake. 
Abu N. b. Efraim appears in a fragment of Mr. Adler, and 
abu N.b. al-Mu‘allim b. Saul in another. Abu N.al-Kohen 
(nabs), surnamed (y%*) ben Mukhtar (Harkavy, Meassef 
Nidd., p. 183). Zunz (Ges. Schr., II, 281) quotes Benjamin of 
Tudela, p. 54, in ed. Asher, p. 102, line 3 from bottom. 
A¥NNIN is totally incorrect in its composition and vocaliza- 
tion. ‘“ David Alnazarensis,’ apud Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, Il, 44, meant “the Christian” ? 
426. wp3(bx) (not 7p») al-Nakkdr (rostro perforans ? also 


' The article “Samuel,” &c., in First’s Bibl. Jud., III, 242, properly 
out of place in this book, is a doublet and a plagiarism full of blunders ; 
for instance, he does not know of the forgery in MS. Uri, 257 (Neub. 899), 
see Catal. Bodl., p. 2444. 

2 Abu N. is the by-name of four Man‘surs in H. Kh., VII, 1184, n. 6864-7, 
but of twelve Muhammeds, n. 6870-81. 
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the name of a bird), Abraham (MS. Schénblum, 33; Zedner, 
pp- 44, 453; Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 51, 52, XIX, ...?%). 

427. wep) al-Nukkasch (painter, sculptor, see Suj., 
p. 264, Suppl., p. 212; Cazés, p. 350). Jehuda b. David ibn 
al-N. copied (1516) the Comm. of Jefet on Psalms. Barges, 
R. Yapheth, &c., in Lib. Psalmorum, p. xxvi, translates 
erroneously, “apud gentem Davidicam, quem conservet” 
(‘ is 179N mercy upon him), hence probably the name 
of the father is omitted in the Catal. of Paris, p. 38, n. 282. 
Jehuda b. Abraham ibn N. wrote the Comm. of Jefet on 
“proaw” a.“ 1865 contr.= 274” (!), according to Pinsker, 
App. p. 169, without indication of the MS.; Cod. Firkow., 
n. 567, contains the Comm. on perikope naw &c. possessed 
by Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Firuz; but the written catalogue says 
nothing of the copyist. Suleiman al-N. copied (1705) MS. 
Fisch] 15; he is the owner of MS. Bodl., Neub. 2378 (16652). 
Daniel b. Mose Jeruschalmi wxp3, of the family Firuz (MS. 
Berlin, n. 250, Cutal., Abth. 2, p. 102), was perhaps himself 
an artist. Probably we have here the same Karaitic family 
during one and a half centuries. 

428. Mp2 or Mprx(x) Nukwa, commonly “Naqua.” Suj., 
p. 364, mentions only Nakawi, from a place Nakawa in 
Yemen; the Jewish family of Toledo, known from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 
p. 434 ff, quotes two martyrs about 1200, but ap. Verga, 
ed. Wiener, p. 27, line 4 from bottom, the name is ANpRK, 
which seems identical with xnxpox, our No. 26 ? comp. Zunz, 
Lit., p. 524; Zedner, p. 44, “ Alnequa ”). 

429. 4p3(>x)? Isak b. Josef b. (ibn) al-N..., perhaps 
already in the thirteenth century ; Zunz, Lit., p. 504. 

430. DP) Nikrisi? Jakob b. Musa in Djurdjan (about 
1000), mentioned by al-Biruni. The word “ physician” in 
Sachau’s translation, p. 269 (quoted in Revue des Et. Juives, 
XIX, 210), is wanted in the Arabic original, p. 276, 1. 7. 
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431. 2w3ND (Catal. Bodl., p. 1521: Josef) is probably not 
uss” (alteratus, turbidus). 

432. ?7O"ND (List of subser.). 

433. Dod Sdlim ( (perfect), not identical with ox>d , which 
answers fully to the Hebrew name odv, while the Hebrew 
name corresponding with ell would be nbv; nevertheless, 
it is possible also that Salim was adopted by men called 
Schalom. It occurs already in the thirteenth century with 
the father of the translator Faradj (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 974). 
Salim “ods, see under ww. Abu ’l-Murdja S. (fragm. of 
Mr. Adler). Ina MS. of Mr. Deinard (described in a fragment 
of his Catalogue, p. 7). f. 140, we read nmnax odxp (stc) MINDS 
spaydss ADY pr NM (sic) TyD TwId wd win (sic). S. b. 
Suleiman (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1505). S. b. Harun and 
S. b. Imran see in the Catal. of the Berlin MSS., p. 166. 
Suleiman b. Salim »5bx, ibid., Abth. 2, p. 80, n. 230; S. wNIN, 
Neub., n. 2370. S. b. Susan (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59). 
A family ibn Salim existed perhaps in Yemen, to which 
belonged Abraham, Isak, Jahja and Musa (Neub. 2346; 
Kans, Light of Shade, p. 19); Josef b. 8. and.Harun b. Josef 
b. S. (Neub., n. 2328, 2333). 

433°. nobxp Salima, Abraham, Neub. Catal., n. 320; 
see mob. 

434. OND Sasun (recently Sassoon, a renowned family 
in Bombay; for David Sassoon’s school there appeared 
1860 my Reshith Hallimmud), also in the List of subser., 
originally, as I believe, a transcription or arabization of 
the Hebrew proper name pw Sason (see under o> and 
bwyp, Catal. Bodl., p- 1899), and must not be confused with 
the genuine family name jww (Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 136); 
see under }XDID. 

435. PND Sakaweih or Sakuja, ibn, who was refuted 
by Saadia Gaon (Catal. Bodl., p. 2168): about the final m™ 
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see Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 20,153). Al-Hiti (J.Q.R., IX, p. 435) 
spells mpd; comp. Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibl., II, 79. * 

‘DIININD, ‘ODPNIND, see "DUNTD. 

436. 83D Sabba‘h (swimmer ?), Isak, dwelling forty 
years in Jerusalem (seventh century), Conforte, f. 49, 1. 2; 
Salomo nad, ap. Gurland, Ginse St. Pet., I, 25. 

437. j83D? Sabban (2), List of subser.; comp. }x3¥. 

437°. ANID? Subbdt (agile), al-‘Hakim S., son of al-‘Hakim 
moy (1293), MS. Vatican, 358. 

438. ‘PID Sabibi, from a place Sabibu in Africa (Suj., 
p- 133), David (Catal. Bodl., p. 885). Fiirst, B. Jud., I, 201, 
refers to Svevi, see III, 399; but III, 303 he discerns David 
Sabibi ‘225 “which was perhaps pronounced Svevi,” 
neglecting Wolf, who justly identifies the persons, and 
gives more correct information of them. 

439. Y35, probably the same as yx3D Saba‘u or Sab‘u 
(lion? perhaps originally a by-name of Jehuda? comp. 
pxiy), family name of Abraham (Catal. Bodl., p. 706), Jakob, 
Isak, and Samuel mentioned by Conforte; the last is 
Samuel b. Isak, brother-in-law of Josef Karo (Wolf, III, 
p-1110, n. 2088 b, MS. Steinhardt described in Ben Chananja, 
1862, p. 150). 

440. ‘nya0(n) Sab‘wni Schalom b. David, a Pajtan, probably 
of North Africa. Luzzatto, List of Pajtanim (Ozar Tob. 
1880, p. 66); Ahron “Sabeoni,’ Zedner, p. 665. 

441. pys0 Sabin (seventeen), List of subser. I do not 
know the origin of the name of the well-known Arabic 
author ibn Sab‘in, correspondent of Frederic II. Ibn Sab‘in 
might originally design a man of seventy years, like the 
Hebrew od’yaw j2, and afterwards have become a family 
name. 

441°. SyaD? Chajjim, MS. Bodl., Neub. 451. 

442. jinad? Sabtun, Chajjim, MS. Munich, 162 (=Aumer, 
n. 971), perhaps an arabization of the Hebrew name ‘nav, 
or from a place in Magrab? David b. Chajjim and his son 
Ch., MS. Bodl., Neub. 383. 
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443. jw3D Sadjwan. Jehuda b. S. is named in some 
MSS., instead of Behbod (or Behnud) b. Su‘hwan (see }s1nd), 
in the preface of the Arabic book Kalila wa-Dimna; but 
nothing more is known about that very dubious reading 
(Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 874). 

444. onndio(ds) Sidjilmdsi (of Segelmessa in Africa, Suj., 
p- 133): for instance, Salomo b. Natan, author of an Arabic 
Siddur MS. (Neub., Catal., n. 896, omits the name of the 
place ; in the Index, p. 977, he includes b. Natan in brackets 
as if Sigilmasi were a family name, see Bibliotheca Mathemat., 
1896, p. 109). Jehuda b. Zakari Kohen b. Josef S. is named 
in a fragment of Mr. Adler. Perachja ha-Kohen al-S., 
contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi (Neub., Catal.,p.659,n.126). 
On a curtailed form ‘Dxn>: see Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59. 
In the fictitious letter of “Samuel Marocanus ” the addressed 
Jew is called Isak of “ Subiulmeta” and similar corruptions 
till “ Suiurmenza,” in which I have recognized Segelmessa 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2437). 

445. paid Sadbun (“Sedbon,” Cazés, p. 353); Josef, author 
of ‘7 nanax, Comm. on xo NWN Livorno, 1871, ed. by 
Jos. “ Bocara,” composed 1776-8 (Cazés, p. 302)'. Cazés 
mentions besides him, Abraham, Jehuda and Mas‘ud S. 

446. 2*Dr70(5x), see under man, Suj., p..134, Sadusi and 
Sudusi, both referring to Arabs, and hardly to be applied here. 


447. pK wip Sadid al-Din (well directed in the 


1 Benjacob, Thes., p. 57, n. 8, reports MS. Oppenh. 829 qu. as MINA TRI 
extracted from 27> nox, which he refers erroneously to Jakob Zemach ! 
Josef Kohen Tunidji, in his corrections (MS.), remarks that Jakob com- 
posed no work of this title (his Comm. on the Idras is edited in 117 yp), 
and he suggests that the work of J. Maradji is meant (Benj., p.459, n.123 ; 
Asulai, I, p. 48). Josef Kohen refers to his additions to the article 
max by /n (n. 123), which I have not yet seen. Neub., n. 1918, suggests 
Isr. Jakob Algasi, but his > nox treats of n’D mata. Catal. Oppenh. MS., 
under nyviwn “5p, after a reference to 7271 5p, names no author, but remarks 
that on the margins sometimes Salomo ha-Levi [Alkabiz?] is signed. Wolf, 
IV, p. 1049, n. 24, ‘Sin libro "5 ’x nescio quo, et ib. una cum libro /% /x.” 
Evidently the MS. Mich. 646 (Neub. 386, so read in the Concord., p. xxiv) 
contains the same work as MS, Oppenh. 
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religion), shortened “al-Sadid”; for instance, the Karaite, 
physician at Cairo of the Sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil, pupil 
of the Jew Hibat Allah, born 1161, died at the age of 
80 years. His full name, which might be adduced as an 
example of a long one, is already given (§ 11, p. 624, n. 7). 
It would be in Hebrew: David b. Salomo b. Israel 
b. Salomo b. Meborach (see the article in Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XII, 61; O‘seibia, IT, 118; Leclere, II, 218). Another Sadid 
called abu ’l-Bajjan ibn al-Mudawwar, also Karaite, was 
in the service of Sultan Saladin (Sala‘h al-Din), and ob. 
1184 (see the article in Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 130, and 
XV, 130); O'seibia, II, 115; Leclere, I, 55; Rosen, Catal. 
de l'Institut des l. Or., p. 99. A third of Damiette was 
also a renowned physician at Cairo, and died very old 
1342 (see the article in Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 129). Meborach 
called al-S. Kohen b. Abraham possessed the MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1225. 
447”. jrind Josef Abraham (MS. Berlin, 191). 


nbind, see ndnp. 


448. >nio Sahl (perhaps originally =s,J! J4~ lean of face?), 
a common proper name, of which Zunz (Ges. Schr., II, 22, 29: 
Sahal) gives two instances. Ibn S. has early become a family 
name in Spain, but we are not sure of its being so meant 
if we do not know the proper name of the real father, 
because iin might design the latter or an ancestor. The 
diminutive Suheil is sometimes substituted. We meet 
already in the ninth century Sahl, called the Rabbi (2, not 
«2)) of Tabaristan, known as the father of the renegade Ali; 
I have suggested that he might be identical with S. ben 
Bischr b. ‘Habib b. Hani (? see 27). This Sahl has become, 
in the Latin translations of his astrological works, much 
looked for in the Middle Ages, Zael Bembic (and other 
distigurations); and in the editions “Israelita” became 
“TIsmaelita,” so that he first entered Jewish bibliography 
in the Catal. Bodl., p. 2258 and Add. (see also Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 603; Bibliotheca Mathemat., 1894, p.41). Sabl 
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b. Mazliach, called abu [’l-] "wv or "0, is an old Karaitic 
author (Magazin f. d. Wiss. d. Jud., Ill, 143, &e., &e.). 
S. b. al-Fadhl b. Sahl al-Dustari (MS. Brit. Mus., Or. 2572, 
Margoliouth, Descript. List, p. 129). 

I enumerate shortly some ben or ibn Sahl alphabetically: 

Abraham (Ibrahim) ibn Sahl ben abi ’]-‘Eisch (or Aisch) 
of Seville (1211-512), a renegade, whose faith in the adopted 
religion was suspected, and of whose Arabic Diwan an 
extract, twice printed, has hitherto escaped the attention 
of the Jewish bibliographers (see Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
1896,p.112; Kutubi whl)! 1,5, ed. Bulak, 1866, pp. 29-34), 
seems not identical with Abraham ibn S. (or 57D ?), who 
composed religious hymns unknown to Zunz (see MS. Munich, 
233). Baruch b. Abraham (1432, Kayserling, Jahrb. f. Gesch., 
IV, 292). Chajjim b. 8. (Pinsker, Likk., App. p. 106). Isak 
al-Tilimsani (of Tlemsen), at Cordova, mentioned by Jona 
ibn Djana‘h in his grammar (Litbl. d. Ovients, VIII, 363; 
Munk, Notice sur Aboulwalid, p. 78; Dukes, Beitrdge, p. 78; 
Nachal Ked., p.10; M. Sachs, Die relig. Poesie, &e., p. 257), 
and by Abraham b. David (p. 81, note 6, ed. Neub.). Isak 
b. Salomo (fifteenth cent.?); Hebr. Bibliogr., XXI, 59; MS. 
Munich, 392. Abu Omar Josef b. Jakob ha-Dajjan (ob. 1123). 
Mose ibn Esra, whose article is given in Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
1024, comp. p. 912; Abr. b. David (p. 75, ed. Neub.), but he 
is not the author of the hymn ‘w5) ‘2, see iD, nor to be 
identified with ben Saul (against Neubauer, Notice sur la 
lexicographie, p. 182; Derenbourg, Opuscules d@’ Aboulwalid, 
p. Viii). 

449. wond Sahlan, a diminutive of Sno; S. 525s ox (head: 
of all? comp. °D) in a Fragment of Mr. Adler. 


450. mond? Josef Sahala (Zunz, Lit., p. 517, note, and 


1 I owe the notice of this article in Kutubi to my learned friend 
Dr. Schreiner. Comparing the nine poems inserted there, I found only 
four identical with those in the Diwan, namely, \y3, Diwan, p. 10, jw 
p. 14, Ls, p. 18, ups p- 20, ap. Kutubi, pp. 31, 30, 31,34. Among the 
other five of Kutubi there are three long ones. 

Z 
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P- 577), perhaps the same asmbnp? Ibn abi S. is an old 
family name, perhaps connected with the Hebrew name 
Simcha or Isak (Isak b. Salomo, 1281, Catal. Bodl., p. 1150; 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 907, n. 318, pref. to his Comm. on 
Cant. in Sammelband, Jahrg. IX; in the incorrect Index 
of Med. Jew. Chron., II, p. 14, Salomo instead of Isak). 

451. pono Sahlun, diminutive of 5np, seems to have 
become a family name. Mose S. (if not an Arabic proper 
name), in the Resp. of Jehuda b. Ascher, f. 16, n. 70; Moses 
b. Abraham of Ciudad (1498, see Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 649), 
not Suhalon, and much less Zahalon, as Neubauer (Index, 
p. 987) suggests. 

452. NOx) al-Sudi or al-Saudi? probably from the 
name of a place in Yemen? Ma‘idha b. Josef (see mYyr) ; 
Salomo and Saadia, sons of Schemarja, MS. Berlin, 168 b 
(Catal., 2. Abth., p. 17). 

453. MD Suweid (diminutive of 252) black, 3350, diminu- 
tive of at. master, Freytag, IT, 373). Abu, or ibn 8., quoted 
by (pseudo ?) Salmon b. Jerocham on Psalms (Pinsker, App. 
134, comp. text, p. 57; Fiirst, Kar., I, 70; Chwolsohn, ap. 
Gottlober, p. 141, 222; Neubauer, Aus d. Petersh. Bibl., 
p. 109, n. viii, where 1b designates the consonant). Sacharja 
ibn S. (Harkavy, Resp., n. 370). Cazés, p. 353, “Suid,” 
Samuel, p. 153, 161. 

453°. "dD? see yD*, 

453°. BND? Samuel, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2014. 

454. 91D Sulit or Sauli? Josef ibn S. b. David jtxna 
(ob. 1306), Zunz,Lit., p.499 (comp. p. 215 against bnp=p. 506, 
n. 7, not quoted by Neub., Catal., p. 360, xxv b); Luzzatto, 
List, p. 32. The aerostic ‘1022s is not yet explained, and 
perhaps that is the genuine name, which has been divided 
into ben Suli by omission of the article. 

455. oxanp Sunbal (six is spica, spica nardi, comp. 
Hebr. nbav’; the Arabic name is doubtful, see Heb. Bibliogr., 
XX, 45, comp. XVI, 34, 103, Catal. Hamb., p. 55; Sujuti, 
p- 141, has only Sunbalani), a recent family name, of which 
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we know Nachman (1545), Samuel (1574), Schemaja (1524), 
and “ Sumbal” (according to Picciotto, 1797). 

456. }NDIO or jd Susan or Sausan, probably a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew jv or }Wiw Schoschan (lily), a proper 
name (Samuel b. R.S., Resp. of Jehuda b. Ascher, p. 11, n. 89, 
and MS. Bodl., Neub. 864). Ibn S. is the name of an old 
Spanish family (Zunz, Z. Gesch., p.436; Catal. Bodl., p. 1899, 
comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 25; apud Nachmanides, Num. 
XXvi. 13, quoted above, § 15, vol. X, p. 121, the edd. (already 
ed. Lisabon) give jew, which would be a spelling half 
Hebrew half Arabic. Jakob jD1D, see Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, 
174. Ibn jxo1p (List of subscr.) are called Isachar b. Morde- 
chai (comp. MS. Bodl., Neub. 318), Mas‘ud and Salim 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59), and see #52 b, Musa ibn S. b. 
Makluf. Saadia ibn Danan (Chemda Genusa, f. 30b) reports 
that the descendants of Jehuda ha-Kohen at Fas, whose 
ancestors went from Babylon, call themselves still (end of 
the fifteenth century) "7 {DID j2N 22. There is no reason 
for this family name suggested, if we might not suppose 
a legend which connected the origin of the family with 
Susa? Saadia seems to be inclined to legends. I am not 
sure whether our name is corrupted in Astruc Jacob Xizen, 
J. Q. R., VII, 495). 

457. 21D Susw? Jakob b. Isak b. S. occurs in Resp. 
Jachin u-Boas, n. 139. Strange is the name fio 101d 7’ in 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 123 (comp. Catal. Bodl., p. 2093). Sujuti, 
p- 123, has only _wyJl. 

458. jRnd Sa‘hwan (aphaeresis of |<! pulcher, longus, 
vorax ?), Satbona, daughter of Jehuda b. Petachja ibn S., 
ob. 1349 in Toledo (Zunz, Z. Gesch., p. 413, line 4); comp. 
also ND. 

YTIIND, see VDD. 

459. YD, properly 5 Sajjid (master); but the Jews of 
Spain, where the family name occurs in the thirteenth cent., 
pronounced it probably ibn Sid (comp. the celebrated Qid 
Campeador, see Geiger’s Zeitschr., IX, 177), although the 

Z2 


5 
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Spanish MSS. give the name of Isak “ Rabigag Aben Cayut,” 
erroneously “Aben Zayut,” apud Amador de los Rios (see 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., p- 975; for other false pronunciations or 
confusions with Said, apud Graetz, VII, 467 (hence apud 
Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., III, 1962), see Hebr. Bibliogr., VI, 75). 
Perhaps the first use of the word was a mere title (“ mister,” 
comp. Domnulus, Donnolo), which in recent times is TD 
Sidi “my master” (my lord, monsiewr ; Italian, messer = 
mio sire; Holland, mynheer); hence the articles ""D and 
s27"D (our master) with following proper names in the Index 
to Med. Jew.Chron., U, p. xliii!, are improper, as, for instance, 
an article “my lord” would be in an English work. The 
young author of that Index, of course, did not know the use 
of these words. I would even suggest that the Jewish 
witness “Cid” (anno 1039, see Geiger’s Zeitschr., |. ¢.) bore 
a proper name which is omitted in the document, or by 
those who made use of it. We find in Spanish documents 
of 1124 and 1137, Jakob son of Sid (the word is not sure) 
Isak and Auro Toda, daughter of Sid Crescent (Revue des 
Et. Juives, IV, 2 30), where evidently Sid is only “mister”’; 
comp. “Saydo David” (Revue des Et, Juives, IV, 37) and 
Abraham aben Caydon (ibid., XXII, 195). 

Instead of Josef b. 1D, ap. Charis:, there appears DA TD 
(theiv master ?), ap. Mose Dar‘i, and I have doubted whether 
that is indeed a name. My learned friend Neubauer 
asserted (Geiger’s Zeitschr., X, 227) that it is; but he 
reported no documentary evidence, and pointed only to 
pnn'p (so) as a name of a possessor of a MS. But in his 
Catalogue, n. 202, I find Elia DMD (and his son Samuel), 
which is probably no name at all, and has no analogy to 
oD, which I shall consider as an error until this strange 
word be ascertained by another testimonial. 

The feminine form of 1'D we shall see under nd. 

A composition of 1D is perhaps also a mere title, viz. 


208 TD (master of all? comp. 52> oN jxdnD, above n. 450), 


1 T, 151 we find s:1Ko, perhaps =L5L.. 
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which occurs A. 1155, ap. Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 182, 
where 51x is certainly to be read, according to p. 183, 
Dinza(ox) 2 yey metdx dadx yo, and my quotation above, 
n. 176, p. 527, is to be altered accordingly. 

To the family of ibn Sid (or merely Sid, but always after 
the proper name) belong: Don Jehuda (1348, in .,,007 9'2?2 
see Archives des nvissions scient., V, 1868, p. 424); Josef at 
Lerida, mentioned by Charisi (Geiger, Zeitschr., IX, 177); 
Samuel (seventeenth century, see Catal. Bodl., p. 2481, and 
MS. Fisch] 32, about the confusion with Samuel Sirillo, 
or Sidillo, see J. Q. R., VIII, 276, 286; Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 
98); Don Vidal (Conforte, f. 45b). Sacharja, ap. Wolf, III, 
n. 571 b, is ben Wyd, see this article. 

DATD, see under WD. 

460. ji" Sajjidun? perhaps a diminutive of ">? Josua 
b. Isak (about 1112; Zunz, Z. Gesch., p. 459: “Saidun”), 
List of subser.; see also Saydy, 

461. i9D (better j83D) Sinan, proper name, see ‘38D. 

462. UND Sinani, from a place jxx*0 (mentioned by 
Neubauer, Aus d. Petersb. Bibliothek, p. 129; according 
to Sujuti, p. 146, Suppl., p. 120, it is in Merw); a Karaitic 
family name, which Firkowitz writes ‘3x20, and seems to 
derive from the proper name }3D (the Arabie yl» Sindn ? 
from which _jli», ap. Suj., p.141, is derived); see more 
in Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 947, comp. p. 451 (see also ‘239). 

463. 57250(5s) Sikandari, and ‘377330 Sikandarani, seems 
to be an abbreviation of 72208 Iskandari = Alexanderi, 
of Alexandria. or Iskandarani; the usual Arabic form is 
lol (Suj., p. 14; H. Kh., p.1104, n. 3991); it seems 
to have become a special family name, also spelt ‘397230 
and *37732D'N, where the Jod designates the vowel. Some 
details are given by the uncritical Josef Sambari, pp. 155,156 
(where Elasar is called 19230 81x? in the note 2 read “p. 115”), 
158,160. The ancestor Josef, a physician from Spain, went 
to Alexandria, and then to Cairo, where he called himself 
Josef Sikandari (in the Index of Conforte, p. 57, is to be 
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added f. 49 b, the reference f. 56 b, col. 2, under Josef 
277290'N being neglected); his great-grandson (?) Abraham, 
see ap. Conforte, 30b, 49 b, 51a; Asulai, I, p. 14, ed. Benjacob; 
Wolf, III, p. 57, n. 128¢: ‘2nd; MS. Bodl., Neub. 116, 
A. 1613. Abraham “ Skandavi,” ap. Fiirst, B. J., III, 344, 
comp. p. 340, Index, p. 585, col. 2: see also 2Nop12. Suleiman 
b. David “ Askendari,” ap. Neub., n. 1977, Index, p. 1094. 
The Karaite Samuel b. al-Muwaffak Ja‘akub, &c. “ called” 
(v*7nww) al-Sikandari, copied MS. Berlin, n. 246, and probably 
n. 201 (A. 1435). 

464. 390? Suj., p. 138, has al-Sukani, of Sakan; but see 
the following "20. 

465. TaD Sukra, see under *5y. 

465°. Dubious is the by-name of Isak b. Moses of Dania 
in Spain, who became Gaon in the Orient, according to 
Abraham b. David, p. 75, ed. Neub., where 35D j2 yrtn in the 
text, in the note "30, 33D (Conforte, f. 7); Jos. Sambari, 
p. 126, omits the name altogether, a characteristic of his in- 
exactness; the author of the Index of the Med. Jew. Chron., 
p- xxxvi, gives both places, but p. xliii he gives "2D }3 (so), 
p.75. Sujuti, p. 137, has Tpea al-Sukkari (the sugar- 
merchant). : 

466. DxdD Salam (peace) = Hebrew pibes( Khalfa b. Schalum, 
ap. Neubauer, Cutal., n. 1977, is, according to my opinion, the 
Hebrew Schalom). Salam occurs in the name of the renowned 
Abd Allah, who is incorrectly called odd jand$sx say aviny 
pow }3 in a fragment published by Neubauer in Revue des 
Et. Juives, V, 56; see Polem. u. apologet. Lit., p. 112. NBD 
acrostic, ap. Pinsker, App., p. 128, has perhaps arisen 
by a transposition of strophes? It is not the hapaxlegom. 
xody, 2 Chron. ii. 51,54. In later times ibn Salam seems 
to have become a family name. Simson b. Abraham ibn S. 
is mentioned in onan ’D (Revue des Et. Juives, XII, 83). 
Ibn “Slam” is a physician in Marseilles, 1355 (ibid., XV, 

467. foxdD Saldma (perfection ; =modern Hebrew moody, 
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nevertheless it might answer to the Hebrew name m>v?), 
originally a proper name. S. b. Mubarak b. Ra‘hmun, &c., 
was a physician, who is shortly called S. b. Ra‘hmun, which 
name reminds of Salmon b. Jerocham (Zeitschr. D. M. G., 
XXXI, 758; Leclerc, Hist. d. médec. Ar., I, 533; O'seibia, 
II, 106); comp. Sal. b. Meborach, ap. Harkavy in Stade’s 
Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wiss., 1881, p.159. Abu Munadim Kohen 
b.S., see under nN. S. b. Josef An (fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

It has become a family name in later times: Abraham S. 
(about 1540, in nwp3, see Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 88, n. 12; Zunz, 
Lit., p. 535; Landshuth, Onomast., p. 10, repeats the incorrect 
nzdo of Dukes); Jakob b. Ja‘hja b. [ibn] S. (Resp. 166 of 
Isak b. Scheschet) ; Josef xoxdo, in mor Wy, 1878. See 
also nado. 

468. BD Sallum (“ Selloum,” Cazés, p. 353) seems the 
Hebrew name Schallwm, which, however, is not in use; 
and, according to Gerson, in his book of names (ap. Wolf, 
I, praef. p. 18, n. 186: ‘‘Salom”), it answers to “Schalom.” 
Ahron S. and Isak S. (ob. 1758, Tischri 519, Jellinek, 
Kontres ha-Maspid, pp. 5 and 28)". 

469. EdD Sultan (government and governor, comp. the 
Hebrew nov) occurs in the List of subser.; Samuel S. in 
MS. Bodl., Neub. 1983 (see Add.); Moses jxndy in MS. 
Halberstam 103 (‘¥ for ’D in MS. Berlin 97, see Froman, 
Comm. of Maimonides on Middot, 1898, p. 2). It is curious 
to meet with j0>D as a proper name of women in the Karaitic 
epitaphs (ed. Firkowitz, p. 31, n. 106 (A. 9752), p. 46, n. 182, 
Pp. 47, n. 187, p. 51, n. 203, comp. n. 204), although there 
exists a feminine form following here. 

469°. mxvod Sultana, fem. form of Sultan, spelt moxobw, 
ap. Jellinek, Kontres, 1. ¢., p. 39. 

470. }ND'D or jNDD Suleiman (Soliman), the Arabic 
name for nodw. It occurs even in an old hymn of uncertain 
origin (Zunz, Lit., Nachtr., p.45; in the rite of Yemen, 
Catal. of the Hebr. MSS. in Berlin, p. 118, n. 32, to be 


1 pimic, see under mz. 
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supplied in the register of authors, p. 130; the author lived 
perhaps in the Orient). Several S. in the Index of 
Neubauer’s Catal. (Owners), p. 1077, col. 2, and in the 
epitaph 141, p. 38, ed. Firkowitz (A. 1006?). On a scrap 
of paper among the fragments of Mr. Adler, I found the 
name of S. S. sn }', ap. Sambari, p. 151 (p.65,ed. Berliner), 
is called ibn S2m)8 or NIN 138, ap. Conforte, f. 42, note 2, and 
f. 48; S. ha-Levi, see Conforte, f. 42. Calema Pardo (1588 ; 
Revue des Et. Juives, XVIII, 137). 

Suleiman is connected with the by-name abu Ajjub, the 
origin of which has been given above, § 11, n. 8, p. 624, 
as well as the reason of the by-name abu Suleiman of the 
proper name Da’ud!. Abu S. Obadja, &c. (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 626). 

470°. 2D Salimi (Suj., p. 139), Moses (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 3000, n. 4948). 

470°. nN2D, a woman’s name (Harkavy, Resp., n. 546), 
probably =nmbxp or moxdp. 

471. bxop Samal (umbra?), Moses abu S., MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1371. 

471°. NoNDD, List of subser.; comp. NON. 

471°. mxod Sammana? (a woman dealing in butter), 
a woman’s name (Resp., ed. Harkavy, n. 546). 

472. "39D Sambari (of Sambara), Josef ben Isak, author 
of 4D "35, extracts of which are published by Neubauer 
in Med. Jew. Chron., I (1885), and, with all its inaccuracies 
(which I have pointed out in various articles of the present 
section, especially by references to the more exact David 
Conforte and others), reprinted by Berliner (Frankf. a M., 
1896). I have shown elsewhere (Supplementum Catal. 
libror. hebr. in Bibl. Codl., in the Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, XI, 1894, p. 504) that some extracts of the 


* In the name pn of the well-known Karaite Salmon b. Jerocham, 
the ’p instead of » (Ruth iv. 21) is not necessarily the effect of Arabic 
influence. The Arabic name is 7nNbD, see this. Ibn Salmon al-Aschkar 
(fragm. of Mr. Adler). 
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same book were published at Constantinople, 1728 (see also 
Benjacob, Thes., p. 104, n. 684, ed. Neub., p. 146). 

I am taking advantage of this occasion to offer another 
new notice respecting Sambari. In his Catalogue, n. 2410, 
Neubauer gives, besides the name, the words A"ONP yr, 
which by-name ascertains the identity with the author of 
the Massoretic work 40) ‘nn, MS. Luzz. 59 (ap. Benjacob, 
Thesaurus, p. 456, n. 39), where the name »xnp yt “POD 
is evidently corrupted in its first part. I do not know 
who has bought this MS. It is curious, also, that Josef 
Alaschkar composed a Massoretic work with the same title, 
not known to Benjacob (see Neubauer’s notice in J. Q. R., 
VI, 401)!. 

473. pnd Sam‘hun. pnd in the List of subscr. seems 
incorrect, perhaps brought into connexion with the Hebrew 
mnny (comp. Moses pinoy, ap. Conforte, f. 49°, 52; pnd, 
ap. Sambari, p. 162). It is, perhaps, a diminutive of .+ 
(liberal? see Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 542)? Ibn Sam‘hun 
(a Muslim), mentioned by H. Kh., VII, 1208, n. 7807 (only 
I, 227) is probably abu Bekr “Hamid, in Spain (ob. about 
1107), see my article in Virchow’s Archiv, t. 86, p. 126, 
against the reading yys*~, which A. Muller ignored; he 
prefers that reading in his edition of O'seibia (I, 51-53, 
212) against three MSS. (Lesarten, p. 43); but see his article 
in Gott. Gel. Anz., 1891, p.777.. Hammer (Lit.,VI, 64, n. 5556) 
gives an article Abd Allah b. Yusuf ibn Semdschun, with 
which at present I cannot confront his source, ibn al-‘Abbar. 
I think the Hebrew testimonies for the reading N20 are 
here of some value for the Arabic name. We find Chajjim 8. 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century (Jeschurun of 
Kobak, Hebrew, VII, 37, and Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII,137). For 


1 mp (Jakob), ap. Sambari, p. 155, is an abbreviation of 2 MwY) PW VD 
(Psalm xxxiv. 15) used by Jacob Firmon (or Formon ? Catal. Bodl., p. 2742), 
according to Conforte, 36b (Zunz in Geiger’s Zeitschr., VI, 152; Ben Chananja, 
1861, p. 156; see also Benjacob’s note 37 to Asulai, II, 66, n. 435, I, 116). 
First, III, 756, refers to Formon, but see I, 286 and 280. In the preface 
of S. Athia to his Comm. on Psalms I found pnp dwnw 12 WAN dP py’. 
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Ja‘isch ibn [fils de,” Catal. Paris, n. 228] S. Andalusi, 
called ibn Soda(?), Mose b. Isak Chalajo composed his 
Kabbalistic sermons on Canticles (comp. Magazin, ed. 
Berliner, VIII, 115, n. 78, and Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 74, 
XIV, 82, XVI, 68). Jakob ibn S. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 219). 
Moses ibn S., whose observations are to be found in 
M. S. Ghirondi’s new »orp> MS. (Benjacob, Thes., p. 267, 
n. 307, not printed, as one would suppose by the notice in 
First, B. Jud., III, 320). 

473°. WED Samijja? Sy b. Josef (al-Hiti, J. Q. R., IX, 
435, 442), dubious. 

474. }2D ? or 10%, occurs in a probably corrupted passage 
of Schemtob ibn Schemtob, Emunot, f. 30. I have pro- 
posed to correct Josef b. Samuel (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 81). 

475. tnyep Sam‘un=Hebr. pyow? Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 9. 

475°. 12D Samar (night? nightly tale ?), feminine name, 
S. bat Josef (J. Q. R., IX, 117). 

475°: Sapo ? perhaps Spanish ? Scheschet S. (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1578 !!). 

476. ?238ID or 7"3NID, in the List of subser., looks like 
the plural of a word from the root Or Gate. 

477. "0 Sandjari? Sindjari? Sk who is said to have 
converted the Khazar king to Judaism (tenth century), and 
whose epitaphium, detected by Abraham Firkowitz, gave 
the impulse to investigate his bold inventions. 

477°. 33D, Sind b. Ali, an astronomer (829-833). 

477°. 7730? Samuel (MS. Bodl., Newb. 2008); read 77130 ? 

478. *30(ds), Sujuti, p. 142, has al-Sunni, from Sunna, 

radition, and Sinz, from Sin near Bagdad, and another 
near Rei. Samuel b. Chesedel al-S. was a Karaitic author 
(Catal. of MSS. Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 53)- 

479. 8930? Abu Zakarijja b. (ibn) S...? apud Moses 
ibn Esra, f. 30 (Catal. of MSS. Berlin, Abth. 2.» 128), sis 
evidently Jehuda b. x»3n, ap. Abu ’1-Walid, m2prn, p. 122; 
both readings doubtful. 

480. myo Sa‘dda (beatitude), abu Zakarijja Jahud 
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(=Jehuda=Ja‘hja?) ibn S. was a physician of the twelfth 
century, to whom Ali ibn Ridhwan addressed some medical 
treatises (O'seibia, II, 103-4). In my notes to Baldi, p. 48, 
the word “abu” is wanting; see Hebr. Bibliogr., IX, 17, 
comp. Leclere, Hist., Il, 529; MS. Gotha, ap. Pertsch, IV, 71, 
n. 8, does not mention the address. Moses b. Khalifa S. 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2997, n. 8860). 

481. yd, properly Sa‘d or Sa‘ad (felicity), a very frequent 
proper name (#. Kh.,VII, 1201, n. 7522-42), with the article 
= Sa‘d al-Din or Sa‘d al-Duula (Ads), which was the name 
of the physician in ordinary of Argun (1291; d’Herbelot, s. v. 
Argoun [I, 408 of the German translation], quoted by M. Jost, 
Gesch.,V III, 20, hence Carmoly, Hist. des méd., p.60). Ja‘hja 
“called S.” occurs in a fragment of Mr. Adler. S.b. Man‘sur 
ibn 72123 (thirteenth century), the renegade, composed a 
remarkable work about the three religions, of which some 
extracts have lately been published (Catal. of MSS. Berlin, 
Abth. 2, pp. 65, 217, and Goldziher in the Festschrift to my 
eightieth birthday). 

Perez Josef ibn S. (MS. BodL, Neub. 2328). Abw S. Isak 
b. Abraham ibn Esru (twelfth century), see Harkavy, 
Chadaschim, n. 7, p. 47. It occurs without a proper name, 
and, as far as I know, not connected with any one. It is 
a by-name, of which are known some instances: al-Zajjat 
(the olive-merchant, 1755; Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p.183); 
al-Attar (the apothecary ; quoted by Suleiman ibn al-‘Haffats, 
Catal. of MSS. Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 98, n. 246); abu S. b. Dosa, 
called ibn Ap (? MS. Bodl., Neub. 1971, p. 659, iii. 10); 
Zard Kalim, author of a medical compendium (160 chapters) 
in the Persian language; the author (see Wolf, III, p. g, 
n. 31¢) compiled it, according to the preface (MS. Lugd. Bat., 
III, 273, n. 1386, written or composed about 563 H.= 1168), 
from the works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Socrates', Lok- 
man(?), Joh. Masaweih, Ja‘akub al-Kindi, Galen, Muhammed 


: bbl any ble seems to be a juxtaposition originated from its rhyming 
and an imitation of Gazzali’s preface to Tahafut al-Filasifa (Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 329, comp. p. 888). 
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[ben] Zakaria [i.e. al-Razi], and all the masters, &. The 
catalogue continues: “postea (e lingua Hebr.?) Persice 
vertit.” The suggestion of a Hebrew original is very 
improbable ; the work is one of the oldest Persian works 
of medicine in the Persian language, and the “translation” 
is probably not meant of the whole work, but of its single 
quotations or extracts. Perhaps he is also the author of 
the anonymous n. 1387-9. Leclerc, Hist., II, 336, gives an 
insufficient article, identifying the Persian MS., Par. 157, ac- 
cording to the old Catalogue (there is no other of the Persian 
MSS. as yet published), t.I, p. 285. The author is called 
there abu Sa‘id b. Hosein. It is written 951 H. (1544); 
see Alb. Haller, Bibl. med. pract., I, 414. 

481°. jwiyo Sa‘adan (comp. H. Kh.,VIL, 1262, n.7570,7571, 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., p-Xxx), S. ibn “Hadid (Resp., ed. Harkavy, 
n. 370); abu S. b. Abraham, a Karaite (ap. al-Hiti, J. Q. R., 
IX, 433, 938), perhaps instead of bey (= Saadia, Arab. 
tyo)? he is beyond doubt identical with Saadia ‘32 (see 
above, n. 45, where read, Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 99, and n. 214, 
p. 536, note 2) b. Abraham, ap. Mordechai b. Nisan, Dod J, 
f. 11 b (Catal. Lugd., p. 86). The correct reading is, perhaps, 
822 (Simcha Isak, f. 21 b), if a name of a brother be ejected ; 
abu Jizchak Abraham who follows, ap. al-Hiti, is omitted, 
ap. Mordechai and Simcha. 

482. TD Sa‘dun or Sa‘adwn, probably a diminutive of 
Sa‘d, like other names ending with wn (‘Abdun, Sabtun, 
Sahlun, Sajjidun, Sam‘hun) derived from a proper name. 
yt _b. Chalfon ‘25n5x in MS. Bodl., Neub. 1462, is probably 
an inexactness of the writer, who spells also W¥5N instead 
of Dan; 32 daughter of S. (Resp. of Sal. Duran, 464); 
“Sadun” Carcula, ap. Zunz, Z. Gesch., p. 520; Sadonel, ap. 
Giovanni, quoted by Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 29, is probably 
to be divided, and e the beginning of a following name, 
perhaps the article. 

By-and-by S. became a family name, and perhaps 
Abraham ben S. (Revue des Et. Juives, V, 48) is already 
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=ibn S. Josef S., MS. Bodl., Neub. 1093; Samuel b 
Moses 8S. made the divisions of the Karaitic book 172 
(Die hebr. Ubersetz., p.947; Cutal. of MSS. Berlin, n. 201) ; 
Eliezer “Saadon,” Zedner, p. 665; David and Samuel 
“Saadon,” printers at Livorno, 1809 (Cazés, p. 288); 
Samuel printed Kohelet with the Comm. 5x7 nimn by 
J. J. Drohbitscher (private communication of the late 
Rabbi Jare, Feb. 21, 1879, comp. Zedner, p. 144). Simon 
ibn S. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 7962). A collection (Ayinin) of S. 
is mentioned by Pinsker, App., p.192. Hence I believe that 
the name Mose b. jd, ap. Pinsker, pp. 51 and g8, is an 
error for 7yD : adiminutive of Sa‘adia it cannot be. Schorr 
(he-Chaluz, VI, 70) refutes the conjecture of Pinsker based 
upon that more than dubious name. 

MID, see MTD. 

[yd Moses (Sambari, p. 151) is not a nomen relationis 
to 3y0, which exists in Arabic (Suj., p. 136, Suppl., p. 114), 
but an apokopé of myo; for instance, Sa‘adi ha-Levi, 
printer and author of Spaniolic poems, &e. (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
X, 124; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp., p. 96). He says, > 'N 
»bnt (so) 8px, that is, “e mi al-Kunya (é) Levi.” 

482». myd Suadat (=A 2), feminine name (Firkowitz, 
Abne Sikkaron, p. 49, n. 194, p. 85, n. 331). 

482°. yo? Ja‘hja ibn abi S.? (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2511). 

483. Tyo Sa‘id (fortunate), one of the most common 
names amongst the Arabs (H. Kh.,VII, 1205, n. 7670-7752); 
with the Jews this is the common translation of Saadja 
mayd (not Md, as ap. Wolf, praef. p. 38, n. 188); it occurs 
in the List of subser. Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 29, gives three 
instances: (1) Dod Mord., p. 107 (ed. Wolf), where I find 
only (line 1) Jefet b. vy; (2) d’Herbelot (IV, 34, German 
translation), S. b. Hibetallah is no Jew (see Virchow’s 
Archiv, t. LI, p. 482; Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 40); (3) Uri, 
p. 40 [n. 240= Neub. 619|]=Saadia b. David of Aden, 1451 
(see ‘27y). We are nowadays more fortunate, and have 
more “ fortunates,” viz. instances of the name Sa‘id, and the 
oldest is no léss than the Gaon Saadia (ob. 941), who called 
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himself so, even in an acrostic of a hymn (see Bacher, Revue 
des Et, Juives, XXXV, 291)}. Perhaps his contemporary 
Sa‘id b. Ali, called ibn LL+!, at Rakka in Egypt, men- 
tioned by Mas‘udi (Biblioth. geogr., ed. De Goeje, VIII, 213), 
was also a Jew? 

To illustrate the popularity of this name, I give here 
a short list according to the alphabet of the name of the 
father or of any by-name whatever, and at the end a number 
of Sa‘ids only known by their sons. 8S. (1615 in Yemen, 
MS. Berlin 230, omitted in the Catal., p. 8); S.b. Abraham 
(Neub., n. 2333); b. Abraham al-Magrabi (MS. Berlin 115); 
b. A. Sarmani (“ Seid,” ap. Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch., &c., 
II, 131); ibn Baruch j1w3 (see wow Nd, f. 12, below); 
b. Daud “words, author of wean wD (Kohut, Light of 
shade, p. 12)", we do not know either in the Arabic or 
Hebrew language; b. Hasan al-Iskandarani (a Karaite ?) in 
Egypt (about 1300-1320%), a renegade, who shows in his 
attack on Judaism little knowledge of language and litera- 
ture (see the article of Goldziher in Revue des Lt. Juives, 
XXX, 16); b. Hibat Allah (MS. Berlin, n. 115); b. Ja‘hja of 
yxvt (so Neub. 2333); b. Jehuda b. Esra (Kohut, l.c., p. 18; 
“Sadid” in Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 59 is an error); b. Josef 
(Neub., n. 2328); ibn Mas‘ud (ib. 2493); b. Ma‘udha 
al-Okbari (MS. Berlin 148, Catal., Abth. 2, p. 8); minds 
(Kohut, l.c., p. 19); b. Perach (Fara‘h 2) b. Sa‘id (Neub. 2493); 
sande, see "ANS ; myNpdy (? Neub. 1292) ; INTWORN, see JNTW. 

Sons of Said are: Achijja (MS. Bodl., Neub. 2328); the 
Karaite Asarja (Wolf, III, n.1775d); David b. S. Mordok 
(MS. Berlin 237, Abth. 2, p. 83); Ibrahim b. S. b. David 
(Neub. 1505); Salomo (Neub. 2328, 2499); Zemach Kohen 
b. yD (so) in wap M83, edited by his grandson Chajjim of 
Tripolis (Leghorn, 1872). 

? The existence of ‘‘ Jefet b. Said” is more than doubtful (above, n. 214, 
Pp. 537, note 2), and recently Harkavy, Chidduschim, n.7 (1895-6), p. 50, note 2. 

* When I published the first Catal. of Berlin (1878) I was not able to know 
the notice of Lawani in Neubauer’s Catal. (1886), and to make researches 
about the name "Kotex. Suj., p. 111, gives wes al-Dsimari, from the 
town Dsimar in Yemen. : 
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We find the by-name abu Sa‘id, for instance, of the 
following persons: A. S. b. abu Ali (al-Hiti, J. Q. R., IX, 
433, 439), see under 0n; Ahron b. Moses b. Ascher (Strack, 
pref. to the ed., p. 13); Chalfon ha-Levi of Damiette (al- 
Dimjati ‘oxo7bx), contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi (Divan, 
ed. Brody, n. 17, 55, 73; Neub., Catalogue, p. 649, n. 799, 
and p. 689, n. 86), evidently the son of Natanel in a Bod. 

_ fragment (J.Q.R.,VIIL, 554); b. wpbx, see under wp; Faradj 
b. Chisdai (Catal. Bodl., p. 1804); Josua b. Dosa, named 
nb 72 (2), contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi (Neub., Catal., 
p- 645, n. 64, with the var. lect. abu Sa‘ad) ; al-Hasan b. abu 
S. b ‘Azrikam ..., ap. Pinsker, App., p. 64. 

We remark that Sa‘id may also be the Arabic name for 
the obsolete (Karaitic ?) bw1yp (Sa‘adél), instead of Saadia, 
for instance, Da’ud b. S. b. Josef al-Makki (Pinsker, App., 
p. 64); S. b. Obadja (Neub., n. 125); Sar Schalom b. S. 
(Neub. 594, A. 1292). The composition Sa‘td al-Daula as 
a by-name of Muwaffak, son of abu ’l-Barakat (so is to be 
corrected, Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 131), is, however, confirmed 
by the analogous Sa‘id al-Din (H. Kh., VII, 1207, n. 7754); 
see also “yd. 

484. Fryp Sa‘ida, feminine form of the preceding name ; 
also translation of the Italian Ricca (Zunz, Ges. Schr., I, 60, 
comp. p. 68 md, probably incorrect), Catal. of MSS. Berlin, 
n. 230, Abth. 2, p. 80. 

485. NBD Sajfar? (librarian, bookseller, bookbinder 2), 
List of subser. 

MPD, see AYPND. 

486. ANDPD Sakatar? see WNdDP. 


1 Abu S. al-Jamami (so, see Suj., p. 284, Jamami and Jamani) was no 
Jew, as I suggested in Hebr. Bibliogr., 1X, 17; his name was Fadhl b. Sahl, 
and he had a son, abu ’l-Faradj, who is mentioned after his father by 
O'seibia (I, 238, 240, 244; Lesarten, p. 30), but is omitted by Hammer and 
Leclerc (I, 378), and confused with a homonymus b. Sa‘id in the other 
recension of O‘seibia (Wiistenfeld, p. 136, n. 34).—Abi Sa'id b. abi Surur 
(comp. Muhammed ibn abi Surur, ap. H. Kh., VII, 1163, n. 6170) al-Sawi 
(ap. H. Kh., V, 329; Poznanski, Rev. des Et. Juives, XX XIII, 310) is probably 
better al-Samiri (Samaritan), ib., IV, 501, VII, 1207, n. 7848. 
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487. ‘Spo or “bpp, "pp Sikéli, of Sicily ="Spy ‘Sakali (Suj., 
p. 162); different authors are collected by Zunz, Z. Gesch., 
p- 516, amongst whom Jakob; another of that name (Catal. 
Hamb., n. 69, p. 30; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 107), List of 
subser.; Spy Samuel b. Nissim (Bacher, Revue des Et. Tuives, 
be a8 135)2 see also pr. 

488. »oDpD DYDpD ? List of subser. 

489. 39D Sarudj ? Israel, also written (erroneously) pro ; 
Sarudji, ap. Suj., p. 1353 H. Kh., VU, 1211, n. 1911. 

490. pnd Saruk. I cannot produce any argument for its 
being originally a proper name. Menachem ben (=ibn 2) 
Saruk is a renowned lexicographer of the tenth century. 
Recently S. appears as a family name; see Catal. Bodl., 

2501; Zedner, p. 680. Saruco is a Spanish or Shain 
form of S. 

491. Dd Surur (gaiety); abu S. (father of gaiety; occur- 
ring among the Muslims) b. 9N2>x (fragm. of Mr. Adler). 
Cane the note to n. 483. 

491". "ID, see "1, 

4g1°. od? Isak (MS. Bodl., Neub. 12). 

492. AD (Cw Sétt, a vulgar contraction of ist. domina, 
Freytag, II, 282) has become a proper name, like Donna in 
Spain and Italy', and already Maria (mn) in Chaldaic ; 
comp. TD. For instance, 8. the wife (Ait) of R. Sakkaj 
(fragm. of Mr. Adler); 8. al-Scheikh Zedaka, in a sermon 
of Isak Gaon (not explained in Geiger’s J. Zeitschr., X, 224, 
and Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 20); but it has not ceased to 
precede the very proper name of a woman as a title (“ lady,” 
“madam”). However, I am not sure whether, in the 
following instances, the word following Sitt is not rather 
a complement of that name, and forms a composition the 


1 Bona Donna (Revue des Et. Juives, XX, 127, n. 28, p. 133), widow of 
Jehuda 7 (not cousin but Jekutiel, see Letterbode, XII, 57); Donna, 
ap. Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 45; also the daughter of Jehuda b. Ascher (Testam., 
p. 17); Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 71; MS. Hamb. 283; Munich 128, “la il. Sefiora 
la Sefiora Dona” (Spanish translation of the Psalter, ap. Denis, Catal. I, 
Pp. 1990, n. Xviii). 
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significance of which is not always clear. Gade np (lady 
of the people ?), widow of the Sheikh abu ’1-Fadhl ‘p35 
(Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 183); Txoads ’b (lady of the 
daughters, Zunz, Ges. Schr., Il, 47, among the European 
names); 770>N ‘D (wife of a man who has many wives? 
favourite? see in Resp. of Maimonides, n. 154, it is a virgin, 
but the name might have been given to such after having 
lost its genuine signification) ; babs ’p (the mistress of all 2), 
see under 78; Axe ’D, daughter of abu ’l-Munadim b. 
Baka, 1155 (Harkavy, l.c., p. 182). Dubious is the name, 
spelt Anand or “35D (Zunz, Z. Gesch., p. 413), or 1D, “BD, wy 
(Ges. Schr., I, 47; see Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 53). I hesitate 
before assuming a compound of the Arabic Sité with the 
European Bona, and likewise before a feminine Sadbuna, 
since I am not sure even about }\37D as a proper name. 

A diminutive is perhaps jxnd Sittan, daughter of Jefet, 
widow of abu Na‘sr al-‘Seirafi (fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

I do not venture a suggestion about a possible connexion 
of the feminine names DwnDd (Zunz, l.c., Il, 44: Sethum, 
comp. supra, n. 459) and mnpd (ibid., p. 68). 

492°. }NND, see under nb. 

493- nnd Sathun, Zedner, p- 681 ; Moses Esra S., quoted 
by Sal. Tawina, W715 man navn (Calcutta, 1885). 

493°. mind, in a Resp. of Josef ibn Megas, dated 1113 
(printed in the collection 15 4ND, n. 211, Zunz, 1. c., IT, 68), 
at once with “ Donna,” is perhaps European (Stola ?). 


y 


494. NIny ‘Adijjd was the name of the father of the poet 
Samuel, renowned for his fidelity, which became proverbial, 
before Muhammed= Hebrew ny or AMY; Ge (“Adi) is an 
old Arabic name, occurring before the names of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and other biblical names were introduced by 
Muhammed, and still occurs in the List of subscr. See 
Rapoport, Bikkure ha-Ittim, A. 584, p.74, note 1; Fleischer, 
VOL. XI. Aa 
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Lithl. d. Orients, I, 53; Hebr. Bibliogr., VIII, 18, XIV, 78, 
XVI, go. 

mbobxy, see bide say. 

TPDRY, see MBY. 

495. yprxy(x) al-Akuli (from ‘Akul, near Bagdad, Suj., 
p-172); ibn al-‘A., elsewhere unknown, is named in a mar- 
ginal note of a Bodl. MS. (not in a fragment, as Graetz,V, 543, 
has it, with a very bold and improbable conjecture, borrowed 
by Fiirst, Xav., II, 102, and notes, p. 36). 

496. “waydx) %al-Abbadi or Ibadi (Suj., p. 173, Suppl., 
p- 160), certainly not “ Ebadai,” Mordechai, ed. of wp ‘x7pn, 
1873, and ‘2790 jn, 1879 (Van Stralen, Catal. Brit. Mus., 
pp. 67 and 267). Jakob A. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 612); a1o2 
(sic ; Jomtob, Index, p. 1095?) b. Isak (possessor of MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 1977). 

497. DNay ‘Abbas (lion ; comp. the art. 10%, hence = Jehuda: 
in romance languages : Leon, Leonie; in German: Lowe, 
Loeb ; Jewish German: Leb, Leib; Hebrew 77x and x'2), 
Turkish: Arslan}, in consequence of Gen. xlix.g). Indeed, 
the oldest instance of this name is that of Jehuda (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2441), father of Samuel, the renegade (twelfth 
century), who composed the controversial “If‘ham al-Jahud ” 
(Zeitschr. fiir Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 1897, p. 189; Schreiner, 
Monatsschr., 1898, p. 129). Next comes Jehuda [ben ?] 
Samuel Abbas, a Spaniard of the thirteenth century (Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 35). Jomtob b. Jona Dxazy (!) wax 32 (Resp. 
of Jehuda b. Ascher, f. 30°”, 35, wanting in the Index). 
Three Moses before the eighteenth century are mentioned 
by Zunz, Lit., p. 342, to which I add the following references : 
(ad 2), about 1400, see the article, Moses Abbas, in the Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XIV, 79 and p. viii, whence Graetz (Abenhabez), 
ap. Loeb (Revue des Et. Jwives, XXV, 149); (ad 3), A.1578, 
see Conforte, f. 40, 43,44; Carmoly, Hist. des méd., pp. 165, 
295! see Hebr. Bibliogr., l.c.; (ad 4), 1660, also Jehuda 
(without Moses) A. of Hebron, Wolf, III, p. 557, n. 764¢; 


? Resp. Schaar Efrajim, n. 101. 109, Littbl. d. Or., VII, 79. 
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“ Jehuda oxy Achas,” De Rossi, Worterb., under Abbas, 
p.7; the MSS. of the Bodleian Library are not sufficiently 
described by Neub., 822-3 (see Catal. Mich., under n. 793). 
The inedited 13237 xD2 (Benjacob, Thes., p. 246, n. 256) is 
existent in MS. Halberst. 346. I do not know whether 
it is the same MS. formerly belonging to the bookseller 
Fischl-Hirsch, which I saw (1887) with an acrostic at the 
beginning. On Moses Abenabaz of Tortosa (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
D'IN, ap. Graetz, IV, 113, and above. 

In later times we find: 1703, Ahron (Wolf, III, p. 80, 
n.1976: wray Abhas (sic)=p. 70,n.175b: wax Abhes (sic) ; 
Josef (after 1672), copyist of MS. Kauffmann 45 (1898): 
1709, Rafael b. Josua (Wolf, III, p. 998, n. 1914 f: wrap 
Abas): 1693, died Samuel b. Isak ““Abaz” (Abas), translator 
of Bechai (Wolf, III, p. 1068, n. 2031 d: yax!), Kayserling, 
Bibl. Espan., p. 1. The same name seems Jusaf ben 
Abasis in Portugal (Kayserling, Revue des Lt. Juives, 1896, 
t. XXXII, p. 282). 

498. ‘DNIy Abbdsi (from Abbas, or Abbasa, or Abbasijja, 
in Egypt, Suj., p. 173, Suppl., p. 162); Samuel b. [ibn ?] 
‘DN2Y (sic), a contemporary of Jomtob b. Abraham al-Ischbili 
(721, f. 36d, see the note of Halberstam), is certainly to be 
corrected ‘px2y, and likewise the name of the translator 
Jakob ibn ‘xb3y, according to the late Dr. Perles (Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 554, 1, iii). 

499. tay Abd (servant') only used in compositions, in 
Karaitic MSS. sometimes only indicated by the abbreviation 
‘y (Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 50). The subsequent word is, as far 
as I know, one of the “hundred fine names” of God?. In 


1 Namely, of God, see Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 356. S. Romanelli, 
Iwi xv, pp. 68, 69, makes some interesting (but not all correct) remarks 
about our subject. 

2 A name Abd al-Daula (4y75x), as far as I know, does not exist. In the 
Index of Med. Jew. Chron., II, p. xx, we find x51 (so) marked by a superior 
line as a geographical name, but I, 157, line 8, there is xn7dx ry (so also 
in ed. Berliner of Sambari, 44); p. 1, Berliner adopts Neubauer’s proper 
emendation 12; but p. 74 he reproduces tay after Neubauer, p. 156 (where 


Aaz 
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the Monatsschrift, 1882, p. 325, I gave an alphabetical list 
of such composed names then known to me, with references 
to the persons who bore them. I propose to give here 
merely the names of God composed with Abd, their pro- 
nunciation and meaning, omitting the references given in 
the Monatsschrift, and adding some others. 


nbby ’y ‘Abd Allah (servant of God), Hebr. nay! Obadja?, 
also the diminutive form nd5x Way ‘Obeid (or ‘Ubeid) Allah ; 
for instance, in the family of Maimonides, descending from 
an ancestor Obadja, in translations from the Arabic, 
ovndyn tay or dxn tay (Catal. Bodl., p. 1862, Pinsker, App., 
p. 169 [not 68 as in Monatsschr., 1882, p. 237], Obadja called 
msox= Abd Allah, text, p. 267), see the note of the editor 
of the anonymous book 77 on the Pentateuch, P. mw »n ; 
the remarks of Fiirst, Litbl.d. Or., VII, 532, are not correct. 
Abd Allah, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2378; Samuel Amram Abd 
Allah, ibid., n. 611. Abd Allah and Obadja are still 
frequent in Africa (Cazés, Essay on the Hist... . p. 52). 

The history of these names forms a chapter in the 
evolution of religious thoughts, and has been recently 
treated by biblical critics. The heathen called themselves 
servants of some deity, whose name was in later times 
changed into a name of the only real God. Besides 
the proper names we have to take into consideration the 
phrase as an attribute or standard designation. Moses 
is called mm 33y, and so even in 2 Chron. i. 3 and xxiv. 6, 
although in two other passages of this book (1 Chron. vi. 34, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 9), as in Neh. x. 30 and Dan. ix. 11, the tetra- 


in the note read p. 115, instead of 113). Berliner, however, p. viii, 
proposes to read everywhere 119 ! 

1 1 Chron. ix. 16, for Abda, Neh. xi. 17. 5xtay Jer. xxxvi. 26 never came 
in use. all sole as a proper name (Jellinek, Namens- und Sachregister zu 
De Rossi, p. 30) is obsolete. 

? Obadja ha-Rofe ha-Batli b. Ahron b. Usiel Kohen, Landshuth, Onomas- 
ticon, p. 301; Zunz, Lit, p. 104, 581; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59, 23, in 
Jerusalem, 1568 (mspnn, n. 131); Jekutiel b. Usiel b, Obadja ha-Kohen 
(1316), MS, Bodl., Neub. 8145 (p. 163), see below, O'R 129, 
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grammaton is avoided, and represented by onbsxn. Daniel 
is addressed (vi. 20) NN NTON T3y “servant of the living 
God”: and Biscioni (Biblioth. Ebr. &c., Catalogus, p. 152, 
ed. 1757, p. 487) would derive the name “ Moyse Habed 
Allah” (omitting the word ben in Montfaucon’s descrip- 
tion) of Maimonides, not from Moses, but from Daniel! 
Muhammed, son of Abd Allah, in his Koran, introduces 
Moses as “Kalim Allah” (addressed by God); but Moses 
calls himself (Sura xx. 111 and xxxiii. 69 a varia lectio of 
sic) Abd Allah, and so Jesus (xix. 31), yea, Muhammed 
himself, is called Abd Allah by the Djinn (Ixxii. 19), which 
seems to imply that he considered this designation to be 
peculiar to the principal prophets and founders of religions. 
But he gave the name Abd Allah to some Islamitic 
proselytes, as Abd al-Schams (Weil, Muhammed, p. 43, 
comp. p. 344: ibn Abd Rabbihi, son of the servant of his 
master). 

D’Herbelot, in the article “‘ Baktischua,’ which he declares 
to be in Persian “Fortune of Jesus,’ and, according 
to a note of Reiske, is the same as Ebed Jeschu, servant 
of Jesus (II, 561 of the German translation), quoted by 
Amoureux (Lssai, &c., sur la médecine des Arabes, Mont- 
pellier, 1805, p. 86), contends that the name Abd Allah 
was not in use with the Christians! But his Abd (Obeid) 
Allah, son of Djibril, remained a Christian (Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 657); and a Christian monk was likewise 
named Abd A. ibn al-Tajjib (ob. 1061; Catal. of the Hebr. 
MSS. in Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 64). 

The first known Jew called Abd A. is perhaps not later 
than the first known Arab so called, viz. Abd A. ben Salam, 
ibn, or abu ’l-‘Harith of Kheibar (ob. 43 H.), who is believed 
to have been the teacher or source of Muhammed in Jewish 
matters (Polem. u. apologet. Lit., p. 110, comp. Zunz, Ges. 
Schr., II, 21). As a proper name it is not frequent. I have 
noted but two instances besides those already mentioned : 
Rabbi Abd A. ibn Na‘sir (¥N2) is mentioned by Sambari 
twice, but in the first place the word 73y has been omitted 
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in the MS. or in the ed. (p. 152, last line, see p. 153, line 3 ; 
Berliner, p. 67, lines 7 and 11, reproduces the error without 
any remark; the Index, p. xxi, gives the curious article 
nbdw ’n, and dbx say is wanting on p. xliv. Salomo absay 
(so), ob. 1730 at Jerusalem (Asuwlai, I, 170, ed. Benjacob). 

DYN3 certainly a corrupted word, perhaps the following : 

‘pxi Baki (the remnant or eternal); see also Frankl in 
Monatsschr., XXXII, 409. 

3x33 Djabbdr (almighty), b. Abd al-Karim, MS. Berlin 
250 (Catal., 2, p. 102). 

43ND) Gojidr, and 53. 

Da, see below o'xrdy ’y. 

any) Wa‘hid (unique), Monatsschr., 1. ¢., p.329 = MS. Berlin 
201 (p. 51); ha-Kohen, physician at Cairo, 1527 (Sambari, 
p. 158, wanting in the Index, p. xliv); b. al-Sadid abi’1-Baijan 
b. abi *1-Man‘sur (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1453); Zein [al-Din] 
(ibid., n. 710); Moses b. A. (ibid., n. 197). 

Sy Wali (allied, protector, governor), perhaps also corrupt 
ndidxy, instead of dx “py, Monatsschr, Le., pp. 327 and 325. 

pn Hakk (truth). 

poxd Khalik (creator). 

‘ox Kasi (sufficient), Neub., Cutal., p. 660, n. 1971. 

ons Kurim, even if this is a by-name of a man called 
Josef, it is by accident, and not connected with the by-name 
al-Karim of the son of Jakob in the Mahomedan legend 
(Geiger, Wus hat Muhammed, &c., p. 139; Wiener Jahr- 
biicher, vol. LXVIIL, p.15; Litbl. d. Or., II, 120); in Jewish 
legends psn, Arab. al-‘Siddik (the true), A. al-Levi (MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 1979). 

sa Latif (see 905), also a son of Fadhl Allah ,34\,2!\ 
al-Firuzi, who put his name in Arabic letters upon MS. 
Berlin 246 (Catal., Abth. 2, p. 96). For Moses, called 
al-Schams Abd al-Latif, the physician nw b. Jefet composed 
(1285) his Anyna nten (Lunez, Luach EL. J., I, 1895-6, p. 84). 

jond Mu‘hsin (benefactor); Obadja b. A. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 
313); Saadia b. A. (ibid. 1979). 
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bo Malik (not “ Melk”), b. Isak b. Jeschua (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 615). 

By Mun‘im (benefactor, comp. Muhammed b. Abd al-M. 
at Granada, 1285, ap. Hammer, Lit., VII, 450). 

my (mighty), at Cairo, 1527 (Sambari, p. 158); ‘A., copyist 
(1333) of MS. Bodl., Neub. 614. 

Ddy Atsim (great). 

sanp Kahir (vanquisher; perhaps also in the sense of 
Kahhdr, omnipotent); also the father of Afif, see }2y (comp. 
MS. Firk. 778). ‘Sadaka b. Abd al-K. (1356), ap. Ahlwardt, 
V, 552, n. 6287. 

DN Rais (head, especially of a congregation and such 
like), often a title, as we shall see under this name. Jekutiel 
b. Usiel b. ‘Obadja ha-Dajjan (1316) is the author of an 
Arabic work on physic and metaphysic, extracted princi- 
pally from the Isharat of the Sheikh al-Rais (written ox), 
Avicenna 770 75x o5p and the work fnK2y of Natsir al-Din 
al-Tusi and other real philosophers’. The title Kitab 
al-Ilmein, suggested by Neubauer (Catal., n. 814, p. 163, 5), 
is improbable. I have seen this MS., and taken a facsimile 
of the beginning, where I read ... 5ndx axna; but even 
if it were pndy it would not seem to be a real title. I read 
the Arabic name of the author Abd al-Rais b. Abd al-‘Aziz 
(Monatsschr., l.¢., p. 330). Neubauer reads ox Ddim 
(lasting = everlasting), which corresponds better with a name 
of the eternal. Moreover, in the same MS. at the beginning 
the name abu Abd al-Daim is given by Sar Schalom 
b. Elasar in Damascus (1196); comp. Sar Schalom ha-Levi 
(J. Q.R., VILL, 555), Sar Sch. b. Schemarja (Catal. Petersburg, 
I, 234), 1378, at Damascus? 

pm Ra‘him (merciful), also fords pr dw Mula Zein 
al-Daula (to be added above under n. 178), MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 125, see Add., p. 1149. 

Uncertain is “Elia b. Abd” (the following name seems 
to be omitted, not the Hebrew “Ebed,” as in Catal. 





































1 nzpnnds, see Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 127. 
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Petersburg, I, 235, 11), A. 1378; comp. a later Elia in 
Monatsschr., 1. ©, p. 325. 

500. jriay ‘Abdun, the Arabic diminutive of Abd; the 
name ibn Abdun, see, for instance, in H. Kh., VII, 1021, 
n. 752. Reuben b. Moses Abdon and (his son) Moses lived 
in Rome, 1536-1552 (in the Index of Vogelstein und Rieger, 
II, under the proper names, to be completed so, pp. 99, 156, 
312,420); Samuel b. Moses A. copied, 1507, MS.J. Kauffmann 
8 (Catal.,n. 25, 1898). 

501. 21ay, List of subser. 

501». Nay Abbud? (slug-a-bed ?), family name, Ahron 
b. Chajjim, Chajjim b. Ahron, Ahron b. Samuel, Samuel 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 2443), Amram b. Sa‘ad .. . (ibid.), Jehuda 
and Elia b. Jehuda (ibid. 582). 

502. dbx Nay ‘Ubeid (or ‘Obeid) Allah, see under ad>x tay 
(also about jNT3Y). 

502, AVay Obeida, or Ubeida, abu, is a general nickname 
of Jews (Goldziher, Muhammed. Studien, I, 203, n. 3). 

503. 2°39 ? Benjamin Abiz (Wiener, ad Josef Kohen, 
p. 184; “Abez” Kayserling, Gesch., I, 84). 

504. 383, probably Udjab (admirable), Khalfa b. U., ap. 
Abraham b. David, p. 75, not “ Agab,” as Kaufmann tran- 
seribes (J. Q. R., VIII, 218), neither Hebrew nor Arabic. 

505. 23Y, “ Moisé di Salamon Aghib,” 1761, in ONT msn, 
by Mord. Baruch Caravalho (or Caravallo, Zedner, p. 166), 
ap. Cazés, p. 77; I do not know whether transcribed from 
Hebrew letters. It is not Hebrew, and in Arabic it must 

be Adjtb (admirable). 

506. ‘aipdx) al-Adjami (foreign, barbarous ; especially 
Persian), Mordechai, who copied the work prbubs (xvi-xvii 
sec.; Wolf, I, p. - 797, 0. 1494: Agmi; Catal. Bodl., p. 835). 

507. Sy or my, ibn..., MS. Vat. 76, main by Zunz, 
Z. Gesch., pp. 453-4- The ‘dun letters have various pro- 
nunciations and meanings, and we are not sure that the 
MS. itself would offer any certainty about the name. 

508. “wy, Moses b. Samuel Adavi, Zedner, p. 362 (comp. 
Ghirondi, Toledot G. J., p. 248). 
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509. “y Adi (Arabic proper name, then ibn A. a gen- 
tilicium), List of subser. ; see also 7Ny. 

510. nop Adila (feminine form of Adél, equal, just, 
right); Samuel, Conforte, 48 b, 51; Sambari, p. 254. 

511. ‘Ty(dN) al-Adani (of Aden in Yemen, Suj., p. 177).* 
Saadia (or Sa‘id) b. David (1451-85), a prolific author 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 91, XX, 135; Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 969, 
comp. TydD). Muallim David (b. Amram?), author of 
a Midrash (Syn ‘on? Neub. 2338, Add.; Catal. of the Hebr. 
MSS. in Berlin, Abth. 2, p.9, col. 1; Catal. Deinard, 1891, 
p-9; Kohut, Light of Shade, p.10; Abu Mansur, p. 14). 
Elia ‘1yn, author of Azharot (Catal. Bodl., p. 925). Salomo 
b. Josua, author of critical notes to the Mishna (beginning 
of seventeenth century; Catal. Bodl., p. 2267; comp. Zunz, 
Z. Gesch., p. 238, note; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 54, where read 
Monatsschr., 1859, p. 399: “ Edni,” as in Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., 
I, 222; see also the article of D. Kaufmann, Monatsschr., 
1898, p.41); Samuel b. Jeschua (MS. Bodl., Neub. 1959’; 
f. 66 b begins (my>)n (nbs), attributed to Jehuda ha-Chasid). 
This information may also be considered as a little sup- 
plement to our learned colleague’s article on the literature 
of Yemen (J. Q. R., ILI, 608). “sy Advi” as a proper 
name (Simcha, ap. Wolf, I, pref. p. 38, n. 193) is the biblical 
N2Ty, 7y? or a mistake ? 

511°, pry ‘Iwadh or ‘Awwadh ? (substitute ?). I know 
only the Arabic name V25¢; Daud b. py (MS. Bodl., Neub. 
2328); Isachar b. yi (ibid. 2510); Saadia b. psy composed 
some hymns in the ritual of Yemen (Berlin MS., Catad., 
p- 120, n. 31, 33); according to Saphir (Zben S., I, 87 b) it 
answers to Obadja, which is improbable, but not {mpoasible, 
though the sounds of the letters are very different. 

512. oebiy  Uleil (sick ? diminutive of ‘Alil ?), Jehuda b. U., 
(Wolf, III, p. 1069; obituary sermon by Samuel de Avila 
1720); Salomo b. S»by built a theatre in Gibraltar 
(before 1848, Vogelstein and Rieger, 1.c., II, 404, without 
transcription). 
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[rdSx py ‘Aun Allah (help of God), b. Musa b. wwryds! 
may have been of Jewish birth, and his Hebrew name 
my, or Eleasar; but he is only known as a Muslim 
(O'seibia, II, 68; Leclere, Hist. de la méd. arabe, I, 403). 

512”. ty Izz (dignity ?=Izz al-Din), Jomtob (MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 2525, see Add.; Index, p. 983, “ Azz”). 

513. ny Azuz? (“angusta papillarum foramina habens,” 
Freytag, III, 149), Abraham b. A. ibn Burgil (above, p. 134, 
n. 61, "ty is a printer’s error), also Zedner, p. 70; Cazés, 
p- 313; Chajjim, Assous, with ss for zain? Ch. A. Nachmani 
(Conforte, f. 41). 

514. mMy Azuza, feminine form of Azuz, proper name 
of a woman. I propose to read so instead of my, daughter 
of Saadia Maarabi, 1590, Resp., Bezalel, n. 15, f. 49°, ed.Ven., 
ap. Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 68. 

515. iy ‘Azur (bad, impious ?), A. b. al-Tajjib al-Jahudi 
al-Buladi is mentioned by O'‘seibia in the article Ahmed 
ibn abi ’l-Asch‘ath (I, 247, omitted by Leclerc, I, 380). 
Harun b. A. al-Rahib (the monk, hermit), author of a short 
chronicle (O's., I, 72), is certainly no Jew, and has nothing 
to do with Ahron ibn Esra b. Moses (Hebr. Bibliogr., XX1, 
84). The title Kitab Azur of the biblical book Ezra 
(Fihrist, I, 23) is not to be derived from ¢s);¢ (ibid., II, 12). 
Perhaps the name Esra (see ty) has also been changed into 
the contrary Azur? The Kunya abu xy, ap. David al-Hiti 
(J. Q. R., IX, 433, 439), since the person so called is hitherto 
unknown, is suspected ; this author writes the Kunyas with 
Hebrew names, for instance, abu 3py' (not 31py); perhaps 
he substituted also here a Hebrew name for an Arabic? 

516. My Acura, feminine form of Azur, only in legends 
(J. Q. R., IL, 190). 

517. my Aziz (mighty) originally a proper name, also 
an epithet, as it appears, of the prophet Jeremiah (Darme- 
steter in Revue des Et. Juives, XIX, 56); and it occurs as 
such of a Jew with an illegible name of his father (?) w>y2 


1 =Elasar, Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59, note. 
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or w>ya (wrndos %) (Revue des Et. Juives, IV, 230). Later 
it has become a family name, for instance, Abraham ben 
Mahallalel in Ancona, possessor of MS. Halberstam 188 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 109); Gerson Nissim Israel in Ancona 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 44); Jochanan b. Abraham, copyist of 
MS. Manchester, too much praised by Schiller (Catdd., 
I, p. 158), if we consider his two blunders (p.154,n. 5, and 
1. 2); Menachem, 1547 (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 35); Salomo 
ibn A., quoted by Saadia ibn Danan (Neubauer, Not. sur lu 
Lexicogr., p.212). Samuel b. A., 1153 (Rev. des Et. Juives, 
VI, 233) is dubious, perhaps the proper name of Samuel's 
father. 

518. mmy Aziza, feminine form of Aziz; Zunz, Ges. Schr., 
II, p. 43, gives the sense “beloved”? Is Abraham ibn NPY 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 1971)=™y, or =v? 

519. "IY Uzeiri or Ozeiri (al-Uzeiri referring to the 
diminutive form by which the prophet Ezra is named, 
Suj., p. 179), with the Jews it might refer to an ancestor 
called Ezra. I know only one instance, viz. Moses b. Josef 
b. Moses, possessor of a Midrasch (in Yemen ?), MS. Deinard 
(Catal. of MSS., p. 9). 

520. Sepp Attal (2). Elia, according to Cazés, p. 312, 
Freytag, III, 178, has not this form. 

521. jNdy ‘Attan? (tanner; Freytag, III, 179, has not the 
intensive form), Israel, 1489, Cod. Vat. 207, ap. Zunz, Zur 
Gesch., p. 522: “Atan”; perhaps .Noy ? 

522. INdy, also “Dy (less correct) Attar or Atthar, 
originally spicer or apothecary (and has nothing to do with 
the Hebrew my, from which Fiirst would derive it, 
Litbl. d. Or., Il, 692 ; see Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. Aerzte, 
p. xiii; Jellinek, Register zu De Rossi, p. 30). It has almost 
become Hebrew: Selamias Davin derives from it a plural 
ony (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p.799)!. The same name is Raba 
Attare, ap. Zunz, Z. Gesch., p. 522, and Davyn Actar (Revue 
des Et. Juives,VIL, 240, see Jahresberichte der Geschichtswiss., 


1 Ibid., p. 1071, under Uri 422 one must read, *647, 799. 
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VI,i. 47). The Arabic word appears probably in its genuine 
sense of apothecary as a by-name of the author of an Arabic 
work on his art, abu ’l-Muna Kuhin (..45 in the Khedivian 
Catal., VI, 44) = Kohen; Wolf spells the word badly “ny. 
And so it may be with respect to three persons who lived 
in Egypt about 1155, viz. Baruch, Josef and abu ’l-Ridha 
al-A. (Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 183), and even Cregot 
(Gross, Monatsschr., 1880, p. 516, note: “ Begleitnamen ” ; 
comp. Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 666, n. 96). 

Elsewhere the name ibn A., or simply A., seems to denote 
one family or more. We know the following persons: 
Abraham “ Abenatar ” Melo (Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 175, 
see below under David), and a more recent Abraham 
“Abenatar” at Marseilles (Revue des Et. Juwives, XIV, 
502, art. Annuaire); Amram Meschullam b. Jakob A. 
(Luzzatto, Ozar tob, 1880, p. 64); Chajjim, a well-known 
author (Catal. Bodl., p. 822, Zedner, p. 9: “Aben Attar” ; 
Cazés, p. 289 : “ Benattar”’); NONIN, in Catal. Halberstam, 
p. 88, 1.2, is an error. David 7»y j2x, head of the Spanish 
synagogue in Amsterdam, whose approbation is found in 
several printed books, is identified by Wolf, III, p. 205, 
n. 513 b, with David Abenatar Melo’, quoted by Barrios 
(III, p. 177, n. 467 b, II, p. 797), and by Kayserling (Sephar- 
dim, pp. 171 and 333). But in his Bibl. Esp., p. 67, he 
states that Melo died about 1646, and joins (p. 68) a 
homonymus, preacher and cantor at Amsterdam still 
living 1713, without mentioning any literary production 
or any source. Is this indeed a Melo? Is he the man 
mentioned by Wolf? David Benattar in Tunis, 1867, see 
Cazés, p. 195. Immanuel ibn wy, Cantor at Amst., 1686 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2899), is called by Barrios, “ Melo, toto 
melodia ” (Wolf, IT, p. 798, without Melo; Kayserling, Seph., 


' The Spanish and Portuguese Jews, like their former countrymen, used 
to have a double family name: the second is that of their mother before 
marriage with the Spaniards, the first with the Portuguese (Rev., 
XXVI, p. 256). Notwithstanding, Kayserling (Bibl. Espait., p. 67) places 
the family under Melo, without a reference under Abenatur or Atar. 
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pp- 175, 340, n. 186; Bibl. Esp., without literary production 
and sources). Jakob b. Abraham wy 7, 1436 (= Wolf, I, 
p- 383, MS. Leuwarden 26, Neubauer, Letterbode, II, 83). 
Jehuda b. Jakob, to whom Josef Kilti dedicates his “ Minchat 
Jehuda” (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 62; Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 499); Jehuda, in Fez, ob. 1714 (Catal. Bodl., p. 1292; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 60). Mordechai b. Reuben, 1724 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 2978). Salomo b. Ahron b. wy (1638-9, 
at Venice, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2037); Salomo Benattar (Cazés, 
p. 183). Samuel, editor Ven. 1605 (Catal. Bodl., p. 2408 ; 
Carmoly wrote on the title-page of his book [Cut., p. 39, 
n. 985] the year 1551). The name “wy occurs in the List 
of subser. I cannot now guess who may be the Karaite 
"ns in the extracts of L. Warner, mentioned by Wolf, III, 
p- 171, n. 367 b. 
523. poy? ‘Utun or Atun? Abraham (Conforte, f. 52 b). 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOUR QUOTATIONS FROM THE HEBREW BEN SIRA. 


In the notable Hebrew-Persian Dictionary, which in one of 
Mr. Elkan Adler's MSS. is entitled aydon 7pD (see JEwIsH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, X, 595), the book of Bar Sira is four times 
cited, and with reference to words which are unknown alike to the 
Bible and the later literature. The articles in question are :— 


NV 13 mony wD pyT 4 

ND 3 pTND YW AND 2 

NYD 13 AN VOID 3 

NYD 13 ‘pD NS TH DVD UI 4 


In No. 1 the word is explained by another Hebrew word nbny, one 
of the ten synonyms for expressing the idea of joy, which are 
enumerated, among other places, at the end of ch. 34 of the Aboth 
di R. Nathan (ed. Schechter, p. 52a). Before nbny in this passage 
of the Aboth di R. Nathan comes 7¥%. It would seem, therefore, 
that Ben Sira used YY in the sense of M¥, though there is no 
other trace of such a use of the word. 4 

In No. 2 we have an Arabism. For 4M), which is translated by the 
Persian wot Sy “to cut the hair,” is the Arabic -&23. This 
root (which is related in idea to YNJ, PAI and WN3) is not elsewhere 
found in Hebrew. (The fourth work of Jehuda Hajjig, of which 
some fragments are extant, is called (N25N INNI=AMpn 7p.) 

The word used in No. 3 is translated by the Persian oo) (lignum, 
quo tectum domus tegitur, Vullers, II, 1367a). No similar word 
is known elsewhere in Hebrew. The nearest parallel that one might 
think of is the Aramaic NVWW5 (Levy, II, 427). 

In No. 4 we have an altogether unknown root (3), to which is 
assigned the meaning “ white of an egg” (Persian w\> >)}). 

By the title 8"'D 13 (in No. 4 NVD 13 75D) in these quotations 
one must not understand the NVD j37 NN‘3 xpos which was also 
translated into Persian (see J. Q. R., X, p. 599), for these four words 
do not occur in that compilation. One must therefore infer that the ] 
Hebrew Ben Sira must have been known to the author (who lived in 
the first half of the fourteenth century). This supposition is con- 
firmed by the fact that these four words are new—for the fragments 
now so unexpectedly recovered in Cambridge and Oxford have 
already enriched our knowledge of the ancient Hebrew vocabulary. 


W. BacHER. 
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SEDER OHEL MOED. 


b> pow Van ys Sew Wan nan Zperr pon sy Saw spo 
yan 7% n/a yw Dy DT POD pap *y9217, with expla- 
natory notes Saxd 230 and Saxn myn ‘, the former by the Chief 
Rabbi A. GAGIN, the latter by his son, M.Gaqin. Edited for 
the first time from a MS. and published by the brothers Abraham 
and Isaac Gagin in Jerusalem. 4to, 360 pp. 


THE history of this work is wrapped in obscurity. We shall see 
that it was written in the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
This follows from a date given by the author himself. Namely, there 
is an exposition on p. 36a [Ay] as to how a letter of divorce ought 
to be written. A 0J7 D5IN, as customary at that time in Grenada in 
Spain, where our author probably lived, is given there Nwion nw 
hee sepa ss pe pnd yaad omen ods [=1319]. Some 
time may, of course, have elapsed before the author published his 
work. But we must consider that this statement occurs at the end of 
the second part, we cannot therefore be far out if we assume the 
work to have been concluded two years later. 

For full two centuries the work was as good as lost; no trace of its 
existence reaches us during that period. | It is first mentioned about 
the middle of the sixteenth century in the works of R. Joseph Karo, 
e.g. Beth Joseph to Tur O. Ch., § 70, and elsewhere. It again disappears, 
and only after a century it is again quoted by R. Chiskia di Silva ®. 


' In three parts, which we shall quote according to the initials of their 
titles: (1) nn (= Ton naw), (2) ony (=powom nna), (3) p’AD (=mnwn 
wi). Each of these parts is subdivided into “Gates” (Onyw), these again 
into “ Roads” (c’271), and further into “‘ Paths” (m2m). 

2 The second part, which has not been printed yet, contains the 
Wd 1. 

3 The author himself spells this name with & at the end. 

* These are, in many cases, insufficiently surcharged with Pilpul, and 
so diffuse that they obstruct the entrance to the real 5a». 

5 The passage quoted by him, S. A. J. D., § 83, which is made so much 
of by R, Samuel Landan, 17173 yw, IL. J. D., 29, on the question whether 
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These are the only two witnesses of its existence during the period 
between the fourteenth and the second half of the seventeenth 
century. 

To put, as it were, the last seal upon the fate of this work, it was 
mentioned by Azulai in the second part of his Shem ha-Gedolim’. 
He gives a brief description of the work, says that it is of an old 
date?, and refers us to his article: "VND mad andy 93 ono 19910 
in his first part. It is evident that he means to say that this scholar 
was the author of our 97, for in that passage he mentions a book 
of the same title among the MSS. of that author. 

Azulai’s statements are most reliable on the whole. Nobody was 
his equal in investigating Jewish literature, in his comprehensive 
knowledge, or in the examination of old dusty MSS. Yet the question 
arises, what are the reasons that the Rabbis who wrote commentaries 
on the work, and those who gave it their approbation °, attributed it 
to R. Samuel bar Meshullam? The two names are too different in 
sound to admit of the assumption of a clerical error. Nor is there 
any reason to charge the Rabbis with intentional mystification, for 
neither would they have been capable of it, nor would there have 
been an advantage in it. Who is right? This I meant when I said 
that there is some obscurity about the book, on which we shall now 
try to throw some light. : 

I may say at once that, for reasons to be given presently, I consider 
Azulai’s information to be far from the mark, however good a guide 
he may be on other occasions. In the first place, the dates do not 
agree. According to Heilpern, NIA WD (ed. Maskil Leetan, 
p. 2248q.), the "YS died in 5066 (=1305), whereas our author was 
still writing his book in 1319 (v. supra). In the second place, the 
AN of R. M., which Azulai really saw, together with the other MSS. 
of that author, can hardly have contained D'PD5, because he had 
already written a comprehensive work on that subject under the title 
of ANIA M3. The AS of Meiri may, therefore, only have had the 
title in common with our 0”AN, but, for the rest, must have been 
totally different. Azulai considered both works to be identical, but 
the latter was not accessible to him, he only knew it from citations 
by Karo. This impression is strengthened on a closer examination of 


the sturgeon belongs to the clean or unclean fishes, is found in our work, 
nny, p. 14, path 4. 

1's. v. AR. 

? He introduces it, ].c., as poIp 16D, as having been frequently quoted 
by Karo. The latter has read our 0’mx, therefore Azulai can only have 
meant him. 

’ Chacham Bashi I. Eljashar and his predecessor R. M, Panisel. 
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Azulai’s notice’. On the other hand, the editors must have found 
the name of the author on the title-page of the book, or else how 
should they have come by it ? 

But now the question arises as to who Rabbi Samuel was. Does 
his name occur elsewhere, and who were his teachers ? 

I have only conjectures to offer in reference to the two first 
questions, to which I shall recur again. But in answer to the last 
question, I believe I may give it as certain that his teacher was Rabbi 
Asher bar Jechiel *. I base it upon the following arguments :— 

(1) He writes on page 105 b (ND), line 1 (at the top), fi 
*** 99295, the view given here is found in Asheri’s Commentary to b. 
Berachoth, p. 44a. 

(2) On p. 31a (ONY), 1. 8 (at the top), we read the words 
37 33), that view is given by Asheri in his Responsa 0” dbp, 
5 and 7. 

(3) The author quotes, on p. 40 (PD), 1. 3 (at the bottom), his 
teacher in the following terms :—* * * WD WO AM (viz. that there is 
a difference between liquid and solid bodies in reference to the 
‘boiling on the sabbath). This is found in Asheri’s Commentary to 
b. Sabbat, 3, 11. 

In view of all this, I surmise that the notice found in the Responsa 
of Moses di Frain (0°21), ii. 22, and repeated by Azulai, namely, 
that “ Rabbi Samuel, the pupil of R. Asher, was the author of the 
WNP DD,” referred to our author, and that the work mentioned here 
is the “great work,” to which he repeatedly alludes in DAN 
(supra, p. 346, n. 2). 

I further wish to point out that our author, when quoting the 1285, 
abbreviated 8’ (of the twelfth century), never omits to introduce 
that name with the word 19178 (89 A”’R). This, perhaps, entitles 
us to infer that our author and that scholar were relations. It is 
true other pupils are also wont to make use of that title when quoting 
their teachers, but a connexion of that kind cannot have existed 
between these two men. 

This is all I could ascertain about our author, I now proceed to 
give some corrections of the text. 


* Benjacob, s. v. 2’7x, must be corrected accordingly. 

? Yet, he may have had other teachers as well. The passage n”’ar, 37b, 
at the bottom, “And according to the opinion of my teacher,” cannot 
refer to Asheri. Perhaps it refers to x’10, also the latter died as early 
as 1310. For our author cannot have been young when he wrote his 
nx, since he alludes in it to his “Great Work.” 

’ The passage is corrupt in our edition, we give a correction, infra. 

VOL. XI. Bb 
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P. 20a (ND), 1. 3 (end), the following words must be added, 
according to the Sefer Hashiamah', which has recently been printed: 
’y ay xd amnd sp oxw nvenen $53 pyya axnp nn x’m 
But I do not consider the words povpn by ‘x mo7D) as an addition, 
but as an omission, through the error of a copyist, in the Sefer 
Hashlamah, This is shown by the concluding formula 3”y (=jx> 7Y)- 

But the second line 7” ** ‘37M in our O”’AN must be considered 
as an interpolation, This sentence may be a commentary to the 
words in Sefer Hashlamah °* ° * “aye And 12 wv. Herr Brody 
queries these words. This may also be the origin of the prayer 
said on laying the popn. 

P. 41b, 1. 5, instead of 32’N Y’n jf), read 772"8 NN, for the 
passage quoted here is found in the latter's work Swen, p. 67. 

P. 92 a, instead of *** 0 wrson mrss pm 2, read 
¥77 wisn dys + n/n 321%. The author alludes himself 
to these two pages later. For p. 94b, he says 17 f31:N/9 3nd 7) 
n|Ww 3354, The whole pilpul of the baxn my" is therefore 
superfluous. 

P. 105 b (at the top), 0’) nyt 73) must also be altered into ¥”"- 
This disposes of the questions of the commentator, ibidem. The 
following passage, p. 42 b, is interesting : sop °° I payd pod 
se pond wy rat Nin BY”’N 1D NWI PD 2. The pdd, 
as given here, is also found, without any reasons being added, in 
*‘Mordechai” (at the commencement of the fourteenth century), 
Sabbath, 259. Later authorities objected to his (M.'s) view of the 
passage in Tossafoth Meilah, 24 b, s.v. AYIND, and built castles in the 
air for the purpose of solving the apparent contradiction®. But the 
force of the objection vanishes as soon as the grounds for the decision, 
as given by our author, have been read. 

In spite of these faults, which are to be placed to the account of 
the editors and not of the author, the Ty bax, like all works of the 


1 To Talmud Berachot, edited by M. Schochor, with Introduction and 
references by H. Brody. Berlin, 1893. 

2 Le, p. 6, at the bottom. 

3 Editio Auerbach, Halberstadt, 1867. 

* =npw 2. The author quotes of his younger contemporaries only, 
7’ and F's, but not once R. Aaron of Liinel. This alone proves M. Gagin’s 
explanation of 0/1 as Yn 4 (!) to be wrong. 

° Cf. the previous note. The To. afoth meant here are b. Berachot, 44a, 
s.v. by. Cf. Spe mem, § 208, 11. Also mn (commencement of the 
thirteenth century). 
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DWN, is a very useful book, and may often be applied to the 
Halachah. It deserves to be widely known, and it is to be hoped 


that the editing of the second part will be entrusted to abler hands. 


JERUSALEM, December, 1897. 
L. GRUNHUT, 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by JamMEs Hastines, M.A,, D.D. (T. & T. Clark.) 


It was high time for the production of a new dictionary of the Bible. 
Smith’s Dictionary in the later parts represents the state of biblical 
science as it was thirty years ago, and those thirty years have seen a 
greater change in point of view and accumulation of material than the 
three preceding centuries. Assyriology and Egyptology have become 
exact sciences in the interim; the whole of biblical geography and 
archaeology has been placed upon a firm footing by actual survey 
and excavation ; Semitic philology has come to the aid of Hebrew 
grammar and dictionary, while the new sciences of institutional 
archaeology and history of religion, though still in the stage of guess- 
work, have valuable suggestions to make, at least as regards method. 
Besides all this, English biblical scholarship has assimilated during 
the past quarter of a century all that is best in German work, and 
it may be anticipated henceforth that England will before long 
commence to pay back some of her debts to Germany. Indeed, the 
works of Cheyne, Driver, and Robertson-Smith have not been without 
their influence on recent German scholarship. 

The new dictionary published by Messrs, Clark shows in many 
directions the influence of these new aids to biblical research. The 
physical archaeology and the geographical details show on all sides 
the vast strides made in these directions during the past quarter of a 
century, though it is but fair to add that Sir George Grove’s con- 
tributions to Smith’s Dictionary left little to be desired in the latter 
regard. The illustrations of archaeological objects are scattered 
rather sparsely, and even when they occur are not so clear as might 
be desired, and it was somewhat doubtful policy inserting them in 
such a form. One wonders rather what will be the appearance of the 
block on page 304 after a few thousand impressions have been taken 
from it. Indeed, throughout, what are technically known as “ half- 
tone” blocks are very unsatisfactory. The illustrations contrast very 
Bb2 
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unfavourably with those accompanying the English edition of the 
Polychrome Bible. If it was not intended to include in the new 
dictionary a tolerably complete atlas of Bible antiquities, it was 
scarcely worth while introducing these somewhat inelegant extracts 
from such an atlas. On the other hand, the three maps included in 
the present volume are admirably clear, and fully up to date. Thus 
much advantage would have been gained by a few sketch-maps of 
important localities, as Damascus, and the like. A notable feature 
of the new dictionary is the attention paid to the obsolete words of 
the A.V., which are mostly treated with great care by the editor 
himself. Here, again, the principle of competing with the ordinary 
Bible Word-books may be called into question. The subject generally 
has its interests more ftom the point of view of philology than from 
biblical antiquities; excellent word-lists already exist, and there is 
not much object in multiplying parallel examples from Elizabethan 
writers. If, however, the task was to have been attempted of in- 
eluding a Bible Word-book in the Bible Dictionary, the list of 
selected words might have been made tolerably complete. A cursory 
comparison shows at once an absence of all explanation of the curious 
form “all to break” (Judges ix. 53); then the word “‘ beaten,” as used 
of oil in Exod. xxvii. 20, also deserves note, if anything like complete- 
ness in this connexion is aimed at. But why only English words? 
There are numerous Hebrew and Greek words on which one would 
like to have monographs in a Bible Dictionary, if words are to be 
attended to at all. Words like aiwy or 71D25n are as interesting to the 
biblical student as any obsolete form of Elizabethan English. 

Another reason for objécting to the insertion of this Word-book is 
the fact that so much of the matter elsewhere in the book is of a 
highly special character, seemingly intended only for specialist 
students of the Bible. Much of it might indeed be described not 
inappropriately as “minced manual.” The elaborate division of 
the sources under the headings of Exodus and Deuteronomy, for 
example, seem to have wandered away from some technical Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, and can be but disconcerting to a 
reader who requires to be informed of the exact meaning of “ daub.” 
If these sections were intended for the use of biblical students in the 
special sense of the word, they are too short and general; if for the 
general reader, they are too long and special. What the editor has 
probably aimed at has been to cater for both classes, and one cannot 
help thinking that he is in the proverbial state of unstable equili- 
brium which a seat upon two stools confers. 

So much by way of general comment on the method which has 
been adopted in this new attempt to summarize modern knowledge 
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about the Bible. One would be indeed ungrateful if one did not 
recognize what a large amount of new and accurate information has 
been placed at our disposal in these pages. The mere list of con- 
tributors is enough to indicate the high quality of the work. When 
we have Prof. Hommel writing upon Assyria and Babylonia, Prof. 
Flinders Petrie on the material remains of Semitic antiquity, Dr. 
Isaac Taylor upon the alphabet, Mr. Buchanan Gray on many of the 
proper names, Mr. Charles on Enoch, Prof. Jevons on divination, 
Prof. Davidson on special theological terms of the Old Testament, 
Colonel Conder on Palestinian Geography, and Prof. Ramsay on the 
Geography of Asia Minor, one must own that every attempt has been 
made to apply to the highest sources on most of the special topics. 
But one must in these pages enter a protest against the entire 
absence of Jewish names among the contributors to the dictionary. 
There are so many sides to biblical science nowadays which are 
strictly scientific, and therefore quite apart from any theological 
preconceptions, that there would be no impropriety, and indeed one 
would have thought special suitability, in allotting some subjects 
to Jewish writers. They would, at any rate, be able to contribute 
special information on the later development of biblical practice, 
which to them is still in large measure a living thing. One might 
mention the names of several in this country and in America, whose 
co-operation would have been specially valuable. Merely as a sign 
of the times, it would have been desirable to display in practice the 
common desire of Jew and Christian to reach the truth about biblical 
things. 

After these preliminary remarks, I may perhaps indicate under a 
few headings a number of additions or corrections, mainly as regards 
the bibliographies attached to the more important articles. 





Abraham.—Beer’s book should have been referred to in connexion 
with the rabbinic traditions about Abraham, instead of the much 
over-rated Weber. Uncritical as Hamburger is, he also gives the 
facts of rabbinic tradition in tolerable fullness. 


Agriculture.—Vogelstein’s treatise upon the agriculture of the Mishna 
would have given some useful parallels closer than those from 
Egypt and modern Syria. 

Algum Trees.—As the name of the peacocks which accompanied these 
from Ophir has been definitely traced to the Tamil, it seems 
unnecessary scepticism to doubt the identity of these trees with 
the Indian red sandalwood. 

Alphabet.—Some notice might have been taken here of the ingenious 

suggestion of the Rev. C. J. Ball that the true origin of the 
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alphabet is not from Egypt, as De Rouge suggested, but from 
the Assyrian, the Archaic forms of which are at least as near the 
palaeography of the Moabite stone as the Hieratic forms. 


Altar.—The writer here is somewhat too ready to accept without 
criticism Robertson-Smith’s views, which, it must be confessed, 
were very “viewy.” The connexion of the altar with the blood 
of sacrifice is not so universally made out as Smith’s hypothesis 
would require. 

Amulets.—A reference might here be made to Brecher’s treatise Das 
Transcendentale im Talmud. 


Anah.—I have pointed out in my Studies in Biblical Archaeology 
that the evidence for the matriarchate among the Horites is very 
slight. 


Angel.— Reference might have been made here to M. Schwab's 
elaborate list of names of angels and demons in later Jewish 
mysticism. More-attention might also have been given to the 
elaborate lists in Enoch. 


Anointing.—The relation between this and baptism might have been 
adverted to. No savage ever washes without anointing, there 
may therefore be some relation between the purification pro- 
duced by contact with water according to all folklore, and the 
subsequent operation of anointing. It would have been inter- 
esting also to have discussed why extreme unction resolves itself 
into unction of the extremities: tips of fingers, toes, &c. 


Apes.—It should have been mentioned here that the Hebrew word is 
identical with, and probably therefore derived from, the Sanskrit. 


Apocrypha.—Reference should surely have been made here to the 
important fact that Sirach has now been recovered in Hebrew, 
and in any case Prof. Schechter’s citation of the rabbinical extracts 
from it should have been referred to rather than Zunz’s, 


Art.—The interesting fact noted by Prof. Flinders Petrie that the 
bell and pomegranate design on the dress of the high priest was 
really the Egyptian pattern of a lady’s dress, should have been 
further referred to under the former heading. At the same time 
Prof. Petrie does not make it clear that his suggestion is at 
present only a suggestion. 


Astronomy and Assyriology.—Mr. Pinches’ article on this subject. is 
practically devoted to the influence of Chaldea upon Jewish 
astronomy, as is on the whole justified, but with regard to the 
Zodiac, reference should have been made to the Egyptian views 
which are fuller and present somewhat closer analogies. 
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Atonement, Day of.—Though a few additional items are given from 
the Mishna, the Talmudic references are by no means adequately 
taken into account in this article. 

Azazel.—Many instructive parallels for the scape-goat are given in 
Andree’s Ethnographische Parallelen. 


Baptism.—Here again is a case where Jewish sources are very in- 
adequately dealt with. The altogether obsolete treatment of 
Schneckenberger, 1829, is referred to as the leading authority on 
Jewish baptism. 


Benjamin.—It is possible that the late formation of this tribe may be 
connected with the rise of the house of Saul, rather than that 
the movement for a king should have arisen in the tribe. 


Blood.—The work of Trumbull which should have been referred to is 
The Blood Covenant, rather than his later work. 


Bridegroom’s friend.—Reference might here have been made to the 
widespread custom of the “best man” as being a survival of 
marriage by capture. Maclennan’s classic treatise on marriage 
affords numerous examples. 


Chronicles.—Zunz's discussion of the sources in his Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage should have been referred to as almost the earliest 
critical treatment of the subject. 


Chronology of the New Testament.—Reference should here have been 
made to Mr. Torr’s recent suggestion, confirmed by early Christian 
iconographic art, that the earlier dates refer rather to John the 
Baptist than to Jesus. This solves many difficulties. 


Colours.—Delitzsch’s treatment of this subject; in his work entitled 
Iris, should have been referred to and used, while with regard 
to the question raised by Mr. Gladstone as to the early colour 
sense of the Hebrews, Mr. Grant Allen’s discussion on this subject 
in his work on The Colour Sense is of some importance. 


Confession.—Here again reference to later Jewish practice might have 
been included with advantage. 

Day.—Some consideration should here have been given to the Hebraic 
(? Semitic) conception of the beginning of the day at sunset. 


Debt.—This was a case in which the very elaborate Talmudic legisla- 
tion on the subject might have been compared with advantage. 
It certainly would have been desirable to mention the curious 
principle of the Prosbul, by which the debt enactments of the 
Jubilee were evaded. The elaborate information given by the 
Egibi tablets might also have been compared. 
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Decalogue.—In connexion with the so-called Jahwistic Decalogue, the 
importance attributed by Jewish custom to the tenth command- 
ment—* Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk "—might 
have been referred to, as well as the possibility that the second 
commandment in the ordinary version was probably directed 
against totemism. 


Demon.— Here a section is devoted to the demonology of later 
Judaism, but the only authority used is that of Weber, instead 
of Brecher and Kohut. 


Dragon.—This article is almost entirely philological. Some reference 
should have been made to the Dragon Myths of Syria, and the 
interesting discussion on them prefixed by Mr. Keane to the 
translation of Bousset’s Antichrist Legend. 


Education.—This article deserves attention as being one of the few 
in which Jewish research has been adequately utilized. 


These somewhat miscellaneous jottings may perhaps indicate the 
two chief directions in which the new Dictionary of the Bible is, in 
the opinion of the present writer, most deficient. The light thrown: 
by later Jewish practice and research on biblical topics has not been 
adequately consulted, and, notwithstanding the influence of Robertson- 
Smith, the researches of comparative folklore have not been utilized 
as much as they might have been. On the other hand, it must be 
recognized that some of the contributors have used Jewish research, to 
some extent, while others are aware of the large volume of illustrative 
literature afforded by a study of savage practice and belief. It would, 
however, have been desirable to have made use of these two lines of 
research more consistently. 

It is natural that in reviewing a book of this kind, attention is 
concentrated upon those sides in which the reviewer can see faults. 
The better polished facets offer no opportunity for comment, but it 
would be unjust to part from the book without recognizing the very 
high average merit of the articles, and the scrupulous fairness with 
which all the writers have approached a subject crammed full of 
difficulties, both subjective and objective ; the completeness of the 
plan, which is at times almost excessively minute, and the general 
success with which the plan has so far been carried out. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 





